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The Onited States District Court for the Northern 
District of Texas mandated that the report to the Court by the Dallas 
In dependen t Sc hool D istrict describing its progress toward 
desegregatior be revie^wed by'ah external auditor. This report 
presents the auditor's findings for 1979-80, The auditor reviewed the 
report and conducted cn-site visits to a sample of schools. Findings 
cf the audit verified district statements that progress'was being 
made toward compliance; transportation of students was generally 
accepted Id y pupils and parents, and utilization of special resources 
^through the creation cf magnet schools was receiving the support of ' 
school administrators and teachers. Problem areas identified by the 
s^jidit included the district's failure fo include evidence in its 
report that confirms compliance, continuing difficulty with pupil 
performance in reading, and an inability to reach specific ethnic 
quotas because of unforeseen changes in the ethnic com position' of 
student enrollment statewide, Becommendations for continuing progress 
toward full compliance were made. Evaluative instruments are 
app«ided, (Author/MK) 
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INTRODUCTION 

The United States District Court for the Northern District of 
Texas, Dallas Division, issued a Final Order dated April 7, 1976, in 
the case of Eddie Mitchell Tasby, et al, vs. Dr. Nolan Estes, et al, 
Superintendent of the Dallas Independent School District (DISD) . The 
Order adopted the concepts embodied in the school desegregation plan of 
the educational task force of the Dallas Alliance, a tri-ethnic com- 
mittee appointed by the Court and drawn from the total Dallas 
community. 

The Court Order of April 7, 1976, wSs highly specific in hbw the 
district was to be divided into'-^subdistr lets for study and reporting; 
the proportions of students of various ^thnic groups that were to be 
assigned to schools of different kinds in various subdistricts; how 
instructional and administrative staff were to be appc^rtioned among 
the schools of various types and districts; how special school facili- 
ties were to be n]ade available widely to students of all ethnic 
backgrounds; how preferences of students and their parents with regard 
to majority-minority proportions in the schools they attend could be 
accommodated - to a total of fourteen major directives and more than a 
dozen lesser subditectives upon which the DISD was to report its . 
progress in an Internal Accountability Report , filed with the Court on 
December 15 and April 15 annually through the school year 1978-79. 
The DISD did indeed file such reports in December 1976, April 1977, 
December 1977, April 1978, December 1978, and April 1979. In each 
case, the report of the school district was arranged to match the 




Order of the Court, item for item, in sequence and format, to facili- 
tate comparispn of Coui^t-ordered performance with actua,! performance. 

One of the condition's contained in the Court Order of April 7, 
1976, (Section XV-B) provided for appointment of one external 
educational auditor. On the basis of competitive bidding. Educational 
Testing Service (ETS) was selected to perform the external audit func- 
tion. The audit was to consist of verifying each item in the reports 
of the school system pursuant to compliance with the Court Order. 
Stated another way, the "audit" was assumed by the school district and 

the External Auditor to consist of an auditor's elimination of the 

« 

Internal Accountability Reports of the DISD and comparison of what the 
district says it is doing in compliance* with the Court Order - with 
what the Auditor has found to be true in Separately collected evi- 
dence. As a consequence, the- Court has had before it in each of the 
three school years covered Itjy the Order, an accountability report from 
the school district describing its progress toward complete compliance 
with the Court Order of June 7, 1976, and an outside auditor's report 
covering exactly the same items and describing that auditor's conclu- 
sions about the progress of the school district toward compliance. 

On June 12, 1979, the Honorable William M. Taylor, Jr.# issued an 
Order Continuing Certain Provisions of the Court's April 7, 1976 Final 
Order . Under provisions of the continuation, the DISD was ordered to 
continue to report to the Court certain parts of the April 7, 1976, 
Final Order. Also included in the same continuation was the External 
Audit function performed by Educational Testing Service (ETS). The 
DISD has prepared and sent to the Court the Internal Accountability 
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Reportei dated December 15, 1979, and April 16, 1980, So that the 
Court might enjoy the greatest convenience in comparing what the 
school district says with what the E>eternal Auditor says, this 
External Auditor's report also is arranged to match the Court Order 
and the internal report in both sequence of topics and in format of 
presentations/'^ 

) 

There is in this report very little specialized language that will 
be unfamiliar to a nontechnical reader - with the possible exception 
of names given to schools with special facilities. At every level 
above the primary grade, "there are certain schools that have equipment 
or curricula, or schedules, or teachers with specialized training - 
not found in all of the othe*^ schools of the district. They are 
special schools for which particular provisions are made to bring to 
j them the students who need them most, 

I i:n Grades 4-6, these schools with special facilities are jollec- 

tively called "Vanguard" Schools, In Grades 7-8, they are named 
"Academy" Schools, and in Grades 9-12, they are known as "Magnet"^* 
Schools, A Magnet High School, for example, might be one that has the 
special equipment and trained staff to offer computer training, wh Ae 
another might be a high school that offers career preparation in the 
creative arts. 
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Ab EKtamal Avulltor for \i\\o Court, under the terma tha FinAl Order 
of Apt- 11 1, 1976, ^nd an Ordor Contin uA ng Certain Provta idWfl of the Co urt ' a 
Flnftl Order , iasued on Juno 12, 1970^ of the United Statea District Court 
for the NQrthc^r)^ District of Toxaa, Dallftn Division, Educational Testing 
Service (ETS) , Southwestern Regional Office, has audited the Report to the 
Court of the, Dallas Independent School District (DISD) for the school year 
1979-80. In addition, the External Auditor has conducted on-site visits to 
a rotated sample of schools to ascertain for the Court certain specified 
conditions in those schools pertaining to conditions of facilities, 
curricular. of ferings ,^ amount and allocations of education resburces, and* 

r 

the involvement of schools with parents and community. 

No serious dif f icultpi^es were encountered by the External Auditor in 

performance of the audit'. School administrators and. staff, both at the 

\.> • ■ . ■ 

central office and in the schools, were cooperative and helpful. 

The characteristics of the Dallas schools reported to the Court in . ^ 
the Xudit Report of June 15, 1977, geri4r^lly continued to be true of the 
system in June of 1978 , June „of 1979 and June of 1980. The DISD reports 
to the Court for both December 15, 1979 and April 15, 1980 contain a change 
in terminology from that 'used in its reports to the Court in previous years. 
Previously, the DJtSD reports to the Court referred to Mexican-Americans; 
however, in its reports to the Court in December h^^^^l^f^ and April i980, 
the district elected to use the term Hispanios instead. In order to main- 
tain continuity wherever^, possible, the Auditor hcfs also used the term 
Hispanic when reference is^ used to the^ DISD. reports of December 1979 and 
April 1980. . ' ' 



Raportfl, In tho vl«w of ttu3 Avulltor. Muntlon w^a nv^du pf this ili-ifebervicu 
thcut thci djtfeitript (iut^M ItHtJ-ir ifi th«^ avuIIu . l<ti|H>vi. ot IuVm, ^^nd rwwf^ thDiiuh 
flomo p«rtH of .the) diatrict'a raporta we^rn inor«t) d^tc^llail in t lit^ iH3Qt)rrt)or 
1079 and April lOflO roportH, thorv HtlH rom^^inB an unornMUw rtn¥)iua of nt^w 
materials and servicea that havc« gono vinreportod. Such tividi^nco likoly 
will remain unnoticed unless the district apponda it to ita report to the 
Court, The Auditor has viewed impressive matorit^lb and new and innovative 
programs but fears that public knowledge 2ibout such developments will not 
be widespread unless appended to the reports to the Court. 

The Auditqr still finds evidence that many students of the DISD are 
having problems with performance in reading. Such observations are not new; 
but the district should be reminded to continue its efforts to improve 
reading skills of all students at every academic level. 

The test data reported in the district's December 1979 report provided 
the results of spring 1978 testing. As mentioned on page thtee (3) of the 
Audit Report of June 1979, the district changed phase testing in the 
spring of 1978. The Auditor understands that the district is presently 
working on equating procedures which will yield more accurate interpretation 
of systfemwide test results. It ±s further understood that very little change 
was observed in systemwide test sciores from spring 1978 and spring 1979. 

Ment'ion was made of possible confusion concerning the interpretation 
of the terms (1) "Due process" and|(2) "Status" by the lay readei*, some^ 
members of the school staff and audit team. Even thougli there was some 



improvement in the use of the term "Status" in the district's reports to 
the Court in December 1979 and April 1980, there still exists a need for 
rvire detailed information to enhance the understanding of the Court in 
reference to "Status." There still exists a lack of understanding of the 
term "Due process" as intended by the district in its i'^ports to the Court. 



Because of a dramatic decline in the number of Anglo\ students in the 
DISD, the use of the word "minority" should be used with cai^e. In reference 
to numbers of students, Anglos and Hispanics are now in the minority, and 

_Black.s_copr . Atute the majority,^ However, in some instances the word 
minority also refers to racial or ethnic groups (i.e. Black, Hispanic). 
The district has elected to report Native Americans and Orientals under 
the general classification of Anglo in its reports to the Court. Therefore, 
the reader should be cautioned to interpret the word "minority" in context 
wher-ever it appears i<h the text of the reports to the Court. 

"Desegregation of schools in the district is, for the most part, being 
implemented without difficulty. Transportation of students for the combined 
purposes of desegregation ^nd equitable sharing of specialized facilities 
continves to be accepted by the generality of pupils and parents. -The DISD 
system for utilization of special res.ources through creation of Vanguard 
Schools, Academies and Magi-jet Schools appears to have earned general support 
of school administration and teaching staff. The Magnet Schools in particular 
seem to be attracting the students for which they were established. Curricula 
in each of, the clusters in the Magnet Schools are continuously being refined. 
The Auditor believes, that overall, the Dallas Independent School District - 

'as it reports to the Court in its own statements of December 15, 1977 and 
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April 15, 1978, December 15, 1978 and April 15, 1979, December 15, 1979 
and April 15, 1980 - is continuing to make progress toward compliance in 
most areas specified in the Court Order. In some instances, particularly 
those where ethnic quotas are specified in the Court Order, the district 
is unable to comply because of unforeseen changes in the ethnic composition 
of the student enrollment systemwide. 

This report by Educational Testing Service is, as was its report for 
1976-77> 1977-78, ^d 1978-79, an auditor's report. That is, it attests 
to the truth and accuracy of what the Dallas Independent School District 
has said about its own compliance with the Court's Order of April 7, 1976 
and ar Order Continuing Certain Provisions of the Court ' s Final Order, 
issued on June 12, 1979.^ The district has reported on its progress toward 
compliance with the specifics on the Court's Order, and the External Auditor 
has verified the statements of the district report, item by item, with 
qualifying comments. No effort has been 'made in this enterprise to evaluate 
the quality of education offered in the Dallas schools, nor has any attempt^ 
been made to generalize about the equities of the system with regard to 
ethnic and other cultural characteristics of pupils. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

The DISD should be recognized by the Court for continuing to make 
general progress toward full compliance with the Court's Order of April 
If 1976, and an Order Continuing Certain Provisions of the Court's Final 
Order y issued on June 12, 1979. The district's reports may still have 
some shortcomings in communication and presentation of evidence that 
should become a part of the exhibits to the Court, but they reflect quite 
accurately both the intent and extent of performance in complaince. 

1. The Auditor again reports, as in previous years, that materials 
that constitute evidence of compliance (pamphlets for parents, special 
notices and publications, visual and sound tapes, minutes of meetings, etc.) 
should be included as appendices in the district's own reports to the Court, 
rather than released separately to the Auditor. Such evidence, the Auditor 
believes, will serve as visual documentation of the extent to which the 
district has gone in its efforts to be in compliance with the Court Order. 

2. The Auditor continues tp reiterate the need to focus attention on 
the mastery of basic skills at all grade levels. Even though there was some 
evidence of slight improvement in reading skills for some students in some 
programs, the improvements are not believed to be large enough to suggest 
any relaxation of emphasis on the mastery of basic skills ^t all academic 
levels, particularly at the earliest levels of academic pursuits. 

3. The results of the districtwide testing program should be shared 
with the instructional staff from every level (teachers* instructional 
supervisors, curriculum developers and others).. The district administered 
three test instruments districtwide during the year. The results of these 




instruments should be shared with staff at the building level for students 
in each building. Efforts should be made to determine the extent to which 
each instrument administered actually reflected the skills and curriculum 
taught in each classroom. Caution should be exercised not to overinterpret 
results of any instruments. 

4. Magnet Schools appear to be attracting and providing training for 
the kinds of students for which they were designed. Enthusiasm continues 
to be exhibited, for the most part, by students enrolled in the Magnet 
School^, Support for the Magnet Schools was included as Recommendation 
Number 5 in the Audit Report of 1979; however, its importance bears re- 
peating again. The Auditor encourages continued efforts in: 1) Recruitii : 
techniques and procedures for the Magnet Schools. Magnet School information 
should be made available on a permanent basis, particularly in the middle 
schools; 2) refinement of curricula; 3) expansion of curriculum offerings 

to accommodate students with varying interests and achievement levels; 
4) continued involvement of the community in all programs; and 5) the 
development of plans for the improvement of physical facilities for Magnet 
Schools. 

5. The Court and the district should consider a possible expansion of 
the definition of the. word "minority." In some instances the word refers 

to racial or ethnic extraction; in other situations the word could mean fewer 
in numbers. Because ethnic balances have continuously changed, explicit 
reference is needed by the reader to denote numbers of students or ethnic 
origin of students in the use of the word "minority." 

6 
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DISD INTERNAL ACCOUNTABILITY REPORTS ' 
December 15, 1979 and April IS, 1980 

In its function as External Auditor, Educational Testing Service 
began its work from the base afforded by the tw^i documents of December 
and April prepared by the district to report the extent of compliance 
with the Court's Order of April 7, 1976, and an Order Continuing Certain 
Provisions of the Court ' s Final Order , issued on June 12, 1979. 

As in the previous rounds of reporting and auditing over the past 
three years, the Auditor used a variety of techniques to verify , item by 
item, statements made by the district in its reports to the Court. In- 
formation in quantified data form was sampled through a randomized system, 
but deeply enobgh to assure reliability of the sample. Also selected on 
a, randomized basis were a number of topics for which data were traced back 
and verified in original source documents. Going one step beyond that for 
certain randipmly-chosen topics, the data from all levels 'of reduction and 
summarization - tally sheet input to computer printout - were ssembled and 
carried into interviews with persons who had contributed personally to the 
creation and reduction of the data. Every topic covered in the DISD report 
to the Court was thus examined in one or more systematic ways. This Auditor 
report indicates where the data were found to be accurate or inaccurate 
within the limits of error set by the Court. 

One troublesome circumstance afflicts the gatherers of information 
about students in the Dallas schools: the student, population keeps changing 
There has been a continuing loss of Anglo students, whether from mobility of 

• • ■ ' ■» 
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familiies or other causes. ^ Thus the proportions of students, of the 
three major ethnic backgrounds projected by the Court and the Dallas 
Alliance to be enrolled in the special schools of interest simply cannot 
be achieved because there are no longer enough Anglo students to maintain 
the projected proportions*. ' 

In spite of the handicaps imposed upon the school system by the 
realities of a changing world, the Auditors — having cross-chec)^ed and 
randomly sampled and replicated and interviewed to review methods and 
verify results — have few criticisms of consequence but find a devotion 
to honesty and accuracy which is a pleasure to report. 

From this point onward, the remarks of the Auditor depart from\ 
generalization and are directed r point by point, to the December and 
April reports of the DISD to the Court. 



1. (a) The number. and percentage of pupils, by ethnicity, 

attending each educational center, including Vanguard 
Schools, Academies, and Magnet High Schools. 

In an effort to verify student enrollment figures by ethnicity at 
each Vanguard, Academy, and Magnet School, as presented to the Court in 
the December 15, 1979 and April 15, 1980 reports, the Auditor conducted 
on-site visits to each educational center. The enrol linen t figures 
included in each of the reports, were found to be basically accurate and 
substantially correct. In no instance was there a discrepancy , positive 
or negative, which exceeded the 5% variance allowed by the Court. Data 
appearing in the December 15, 1979 report to the Court were obtained from 
information extracted from the computer on October 27, 1979 while data 
shown in the April 15, 1980 report were accessed on March 1/ 1980. The 
on-site information was taken from the C-56E/C-56S forms in each school, 
and from records kept in each educational center pertaining to new enroll- 
ments and withdrawals. The C-56E/C-56S forms are usually made at the 
beginning and end of each school quarter. In the interim a person from 
data processing feeds additional enrollment arid withdrawal information to 
the computer on a daily basis. Thus, the computer is updated on a con- 
tinuous basis and would be expected to be at variance with forms that are 
made only periodically. The computer is not programmed to store information 
that is not current; therefore, there is no way that information can be 
retrieved after the fact. Each building is supplied with a computer. print- 
out of enrollment figures, and any discrepancy in coding should be found by 
local personnel on each campus. * Thus, with the capacity for built-in 
quality control, the assumption must be made that since provisions have 
been made for the process to be accurate , the product must also be accurate 
if the quality control procedures have been followed. 
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The degree of built-in ciccuracy in the data reporting system was 
found to be high. Three main sources were used to collect and verify the 
reported data. These sources, each one lending support to the others were: 
(1) Appendix A of the DISD report to the Court (the master computer print- 
out containing student enrollment figures for each education center by 
grade level, sex, and ethnicity);/ (2) pupil enrollment forms — C-56E 
and/or C-56S — prepared by each campus administration and with copies on 
file at each center? (3) independent counts of students conducted by the 
principals at each of the schools visited. 

The difficulties of matching computer-based data with hand-computed 
data, when the samples are taken at different times in populations that 
are constantly changing , lead to unavoidable small imprecisions in final 
conclusions. 

(b) The number and percentage of pupils, by ethnicity, 
attending each educational center except Vanguard 
Schools, Academies, and Magnet Schools. 

Appendix A, the master computer printout presented to the Court, • 
listed the number and percentage of pupils by ethnicity, sex and atten- 
dance areas, by subdi strict, attending the non-Vanguard, non-Academy, 
and non-Magnet Schools (the "regular" or unspecialized schools). The ' 
format of the printo.ut, however*, did not easily., lend itself to the random 
sampling check proceaurss which the Auditor had expected to employ in 
verification of -the Appendix A output. In order to rearrange the output 
data in a way that would accommodate the random sampling technique, the 
district would have had to develop and apply new systems of data collection 
and reduction. Such a changeover, according to personnel in the data 
processing department, would be? difficult and inconvenient for everyone 




concerned, and expensive. Therefore/ with the assistance of Mr. David 
Martinez, of the data processing department, an auditing procedure was 
applied only to the processes for collecting and reporting the data. 
(The same procedure was used in this circumstance in previous years-) 
Using a separate but real set of pupil data, the ^whole process — from 
collection of original 'pupil information through all the steps tc com- 
puter printouts — was observed carefully by the audit team. The process 
was found to be very accurate and the level of quality ^control high. 
The data reported in Appendix A, therefore, logically can be expected to 
be accurate and authentic. 

As the Auditor has reported, in previous years, declining enrollments 
of Anglo students in the Dallas public schools as a whole have made ethnic 
balcLnces impossible to achieve, with the consequence that complicince with 
the Court Order with respect to ethnic proportions in the special schools 
has been only partially achieved. Table 1 reflects the changes in student 
enrollment from December 1,. 1975, the date cited in the Court Order of 
Apri-^l 6, 1976, as the reference date for student enrollment to be used in 
ej?tablishing ethnic balances for the special schools. As shown in Table 1, 
the Anglo enrollment in the DISD has declined from 42.1 percent of the total 
studeht population in 1975 to 33^2 percent ih 1979. That decline represents 
a total lo^^f 15,807 Anglo students. Conversely, the Black stud^t enroll 
ment in the dist^ct has increased from 44.5 percent in 1975 to 49.4 per- 
cent in 1979, an inci^se of 2,143 students. The Hispanic population has 
also shown a. marked increks^ from 13.4 percent in 1975 to 17.3 percent in 
1979, a gain of 3,851 studentsX Thus , the enrollment of Black and Hispanic 
students combined (66.8%) is more th^n twice the^number of Anglos (33.2%). 



Care should be exercised in use of the word "minority." The Court 
Order uses the phrase "Anglo cor.Tbined minority ratio" and refers to racial 
and ethnic- sub-populations. In other instances the term "minority" refers 
to numbers of students. Combined minority was also used to refer to num- 
bers of Black'tand Hispanic students. If the term "minority" is to refer 
to numbers of students, then the Anglo and Haspanic populations presently 
constitute the minority enrollment in DISD, If / however, the word "'minority 
is used to refer to racial or ethnic groups , then specific reference by 
name to particular sub-populations will be needed. In its reports to the 
Court in previous > years, the DISD has included Native Americans, Orientals 
et al 4s'Anglo. The careful reader iiight sometimes be confused by the use 
of terms because of present enrollment figures* 



Table 1 



Pupil Populatibn, Grades K-12 
By Ethnicity From Dec. 1, 1975 .-'^Oct. 26, 1979 



D^te 


Anglo 


% 




Black 


. % 


Hisp. 


% 


Combined 
Minority 


. % 


Total 


Dec. 1, 1975 


59,466 


42. 


1 


62,767 


44.5 


,18,889 


13.4 


81,656 


54.0 


141,122 


Nov. 16, 1976 


54,398 


39. 


0^ 


65,228 


46.8 


19,775 


14.2 


85,003 


61.0 


139,401 


Nov. 18, 1977 


50,392 


36. 


9 


65,719 


48.1 


20,599 


. 15.1 


86,318 


63.1 


136,710 


Dec. 5, 1978 


46,402 


34. 


6 


65,757 


49.0 


^1,997 


16.4 


87,754 


65.4 


134,156 


Oct. 26, 1979 


43,659 


33. 


2 


^ 64,910 


49.4 


22,740 


17.3 


87,650 


66.8 


131,309 



2. The Viumber and percentage of pupils by ethnicity being transported 
for desegregation purposes to 4-6 and 7-B centers and to Vanguard 
Schools,. Academies and Magnet High Scho^ols. 

In an effort to verify student transportation figures as reported 

■» 

to the CoTurt in the Decernber 15, 1979 report, schools were randomly 
selected for visits, A total of eleven (11-) 4-6 and 7-8 educational 

c 

centers were selected, representing the northwest, northeast, southeast, 
and southwest subdistricts • The schools visited were: Burnet, Longfellow, 
Gary (northwest^; Robert T. Hill, Bayles,.and S,S. Conner (northeast); 
Fred Florence, Julius Dorsey and Nathaniel Hawthorne (southeast) ; and 
Stockard and Henderson (southwest). The transportation figures reported 
to the Court were compared to transportation records maintained in the 
central administration offices in each educational center. Information 
in eight (8) of the eleven (11) schools visited was within the variance 
allowed by the Court. Transportation data by Bayles showed that 26 more 
Blacks were included than reflected in the Court report. 

Records at Stockard showed five (5) additional Blacks and five (5) 
more Hispanics plus two (2) pupils categorized as "other" were being trans- 
ported.' An examination of transportation information at Henderson indicated 
that no students were transported while the DISD Court report showed one (1) 
Black student. The reader should be cautioned not to place significance to 
the numbers reported above. A variance of five (5) petcent could account 
for vexy few students, particularly when dealing with small numbers as was 
the case in the Schools cited. The numbers were more accurate in the 
April 15, 1980 Court report than in the December 1979 report. 

Studcnt^transportation - figures-atr-VangTlar^^ Academies and 

''Magnet Schools were also verified by on-site visits. Records at Amelia 



Earhart (Vanguard) j.ndicated that; thirty-nine (39) more Anglo students 
^were transported than shown in the DISD report; fourteen. (14). fewer Anglo 
students were included on school records at Twain (Vanguard) thctn wer^. 
reported in December, An increase of twenty-five (25) Blacks was found " 
at Jackson (Vanguard) for transportation purposes than was shown on the 
Deceinber 15, 1979 Court report. Other Vanguard Schools, Lanier and Polk, 
wer^ within the Court-allowed variance. . 

Each of the six Academies was visited for purposes of examination of 
transportation information. Figures at Anderson showed sixtyrnine (69) 
fewer studehts being transported than the 359 shown in the December 15, 
1979 Court report. Records at Sequoyah .listed sixty-four (64) more than 
the 28 in the DISD report, and Greiner had three (3) fewer than the 
reported twenty-six (26). All other Academies (Atwell, Holmes, Spence) 
were well wxthin the Court- reported figures* Transportajiion figures for 
all Academies were much closer to actual on the April 15, 1980 Court 
•report. 

Student trsuisportation figures for Magnet Schools were updated on a 
daily basis, and any changes were fed into the computer through ..terminals 
located at each of the educational centers. Because student data are kept 
current, it is neither easy nor inexp^ensiye to retrieve and verify data 
from previous entry dates. Therefore, the Auditor verified the computer 
data management system by 'which student record input occurred. Data entry^ 
and report, procedures proved to be highly accurate with exi'Sting built-in 
safeguards. Quality controls, when implemented , should make the system as 
free of errors as is possible. However, there are no safeguards against 
human error. 



3. Majority to Minority Transfers: 

(a) The number and percentage of pupils, by ethnicity and by 
school participating in this program. 

The sample of schools drawn from among those participating in the 

Majority to Minority transfer, program for the purpose of on~sit;e visits 

was selectec3 from those with either a high number of transferees or a 

. ■ , , • • •/ ' / 

low number of transferees. 

Schools selected to verify the December 15/ 1979 Court report were: 
High Schools Hillcrest, iJorth Dallas, H. Grady Spruce and Bryan Adams; 
Middle Schqols W.H. Gaston, Edward H." Gary, and T.H. Bro^e; Elementary 
Schools-- James B. Bonham, S.S. Conner, Julius Dorsey, James S. Hogg 
and Urban Park. , ; 

High Schools: The December 15, 1979 Court^eport listed 155 transfer 

' ■~~ ■ ' • ■• . ) 

students from Hillorest High School. Of thesis, 153 were Black, and two (2) 
were Hispanic. *An on-site visit revealed a total of 145 transfers, a 
difference of 10' Black students than shown in the DISD report^. Fi'gu^es 
for North Dallas High School totaled 10 — : 9 Black and 1 Hispanic. An / 
on-site visijt on February 4, 1980 revealed 10 Black and no Hispanic. The ' 

Court report listed 162 Black students and 1 Hispanic were -participating 

a f ■ 

in the Majority to Minority at Bryan Adams. School records on January. 30, 
1980 ^id not list the Hispanic students. A visit on February 4% 1980 . 
to H. Grady Spruce High School revealed that 121 Black students were [: 
participating in ^e Majority to Minority transfer program as compared to 

' 113 Blacks shown in the December 15, 1979 Court report* 

! • , { 

Midd.le Schools: An inspection of the Application for Majority to 
* . • , • * 

Minority Transfer* forms revealed no difference at Edward H. Gary School from 

-those shown 'on the Court report^ _The district reported 4 Black stupents^ 
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at W.H. Gcston. A visit on February 22, 1980 found that 5 Black students 
were participating. Similarly, the DISD Court report listed 15 Hispanic 
■Students in the Majority to Minority program at T.W. Browne and local 
records showed 17 Hispanics in the program. 

Elementary Schools: With the exception of James'jS. Hogg' School, 
the number and ethnicity of Majority to Minority tran^^fer students in all 
elementary schools sampled proved to be the same as those included in the 
December 15, 1979 report to the Court. Hogg was shown to have 1 Black ' 
student participating in the Majority to Minority transfer progrcun; 
however, local school records did not list any participants. 

The^reader should be cautioned about possible Qver-interpretation of 
the above cited discrepancies in the- DISD report to the Couijt and the 

■information obtained by the" Auditor through on-site visits. First, the 
data from which the December 15 f 1979 Court repprt was gjinerated were 
obtained .on October 27, 1979. The on-site visits by the audit team were 

^ conducted, during January and February, 1980. Second, when dealing with . 
small numbers of students, a gain or loss of a feW students could amount 
to more "than- "fct^e 5% variance aLlbwed by the Court. Third, mid-year 
graduations, school dropouts ,. transfers out-bf the district, and mid-year 
enrollments could accoiint for any or all observed variances. 

In order to verify thevApril 15, 1980 report to the Court, the 

^Auditor employed t>ie same sampling procedure utilized in the December 15, 
1979 report. . 

Hi^h Schools : Four high schools (Hillcrest, North Dallas, Bryan 

^dams, and H. Grady Spruce) were ^elected for on-site visits for verifica- 

i . 

tion purposes,. The figures at Hillcrest were .the same as those reported 



to the Court. The Bryan Adams records showed 10 Black students on May 1, 
1980, and the April 15, 1980 report to the Court listed 1 Anglo and 7 
Black students parti cif)ating .in the Majority to Minority transfer pro- 
gram. The DISD reported 157 transferees - 156 Black and 1 Hispanic — 
while an on-site visit showed 143 Black student^ in the program- H- Grady 
Spruce High School was reported to have 2 Black student transferees, and 
an o^rsite visit on May 5, 1980 revealed 11 Blacks in the Majority to 
Mindrity transfer program. 

Middle Schools: Figures at two schools (Edward H. Cary and T.W. 
Ercwne) were identical to those reported to the Court in the April report. 
Gaston Middle School reported 4 Black students as transferees. The 
on-site visit, dated May 9, 1980, found 5 Black students enrolled in the 
program. 

Elementary'' Schools: Five elementary schools were selected for 
on-site visits (Bonham, S.S. Conner, Julius Dorsey, James S. Hogg, and 
Urban Park), toly one- campus — James S. Hogg — had on-site figures 
that differed from those reported to the Court. Hogg reported that one 
(1) Black student was participating in the' Majority , to Minority program. 
An on-site visit of May 5, 1980 found no student program participation 
existed. ' 

Most of the variance^ between reported enrollment figures and those 
observed through on-site visits were found to be within the 5% variance 
allowed by the Court. The discrepancies found between actual (on-site) 
and reported figures were more frequent at the high school level than at 
the middle schbol or^elementary school levels. Previously cited reasons 
would still apply. 



(b) The transportation facilities available and the 
convenience of transportation. 

A meipber of the audit team conducted an interview with Mr. Travis 
Johnson, the Dallas Independent School District's Director of Trans- 
portatiojU—on^February 13, 1980 for the purpose of data verification. 
Mr. Johnson verified the fact that student transportation bus cards for 
the Dallas Transit System are provided where fewer than twenty (20) pupils 
are in need of transportation from one sending school to one receiving 
•school. At the request of campus administrators, early and late buses 
are provided for students who are participating in the Majority to Minority 
transfer program. This service, which is conducted by the Dallas Indepen- 
dent School District, is provided to students outside the regular school 
hours to facilitate student participation in extra-curricular activities. 
A total of twenty-four (24) buses were used to transport students who were 
participating in the Majority to Minority program. 

On-site visits were made to verify a sample of bus routes at two 
separate compounds. Visits at Earl Hay and Cobb Stadixim compounds, both 
conducted on January 15, 1980, verified prescribed routes and transporta- 
tion facilities for the Majority to Minority transferees. 

(c) Efforts made by DISD to increase participation in the 
program. J 

Efforts made by the Dallas Independent School District to publicize 

and encourage student participation in the Majority to Minority program, 

as set forth in the Court-ordered transfer program, were examined by 

members of the audit team. Copies of DISD's "News" ^d "Principal's 

Memo", school board publications, news articles by both the Dallas Morning 

News and Dallas Times Herald, articles appearing in school newspapers. 



display posters, television and radio announcements, and two brochures 
("Building Tomorrow Today" and "Everything You Need To Know About 
Transfers") were provided by Mr. B. Rodney Davis, Director, School Action 
Center. 

On-site visits to a sample of schools which were involved in the 
Majority to Minority transfer program and subseque^it interviews with Ccunpu 
administrators verified the fact that sufficient time was provided for 
students to enroll in the transfer program and that printed information 
in the form of posters, brochures and parent and administrator newsletters 
were circulated to schools throughout the district. More .than adequate 
evidence exists to indicate that the Dallas Independent School District , 
is making positive efforts to promote the Majority to Minority transfer 
program. 

\ 

\ 

\ 

\ 
\ 

\ . ■ . 
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4. The number and percentage" of Hispanic pupils participating in 
the Minority to Majority transfer program. 

As of March 1, 1980 the number of Hispanic students participating in 
the Minority to Majority transfer program is nineteen (19) . This number 
represents eight hundredths of one percent (0.08%) of the total Hispanic 
student population in DISD. -J^^ 

The Research and Evaluation Department of the DISD obtained a computer 
printout on March 1, 1980 which showed that ninetden (19) Hispanic students 
were participating in the Minority to Majority transfer program. An exam- 
ination of the printout revealed that eighteen (18) of the nineteen (19) 
students were transfers from Roger Q. Mills Early Childhood Center to the 
John F. Peeler Early Childhood Center. One student was listed as a trans- 
fer from Oliver Wendell Holmes (Academy) Middle School to W.E. Greirier 
(Exploratory Arts Academy) Middle School. Eligibility for Minority-Majority 
transfer is defined^in the April 6, 1976 Court Orde^^ai^ "Mexican-Americans 
vrfio comprise less than five percent of a school to which they are originally 
assigned, may transfer to a school that offers a Bilingual Education 
Program. Transfers provided in this section shall be permitted on the 
basis of student-station availability.^"* 

Records at Greiner show that a student from Holmes originally re- 
quested a transfer under the Minority-Majority transfer program; however, . 
the student was listed as a curriculum transfer. The student was found to 
be eligible, for the bilingual program as well as the Mariachi Program at 
Greiner. The change in transfer status could have resulted when the dis- 
covery was made that Hispanic enrollment at Holmes (6.7%) exceeded the five 
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percent defined in the Court Order for Minority-Majority transfer. Holmes 
does not have a bilingual program; therefore the student was eligible as 
a curriculum transfer. 

Eighteen (18) of the nineteen (19) students were listed on the com- 
puter printout as Minority-Majority transfers from Roger Q, Mills Early 
Childhood Center to John F, Peeler Early Childhood Center, School 
personnel at Mills indicated that they had reported Minority-Majority 
transfers in previous yearp; however, the school boundaries were changed 
for the 1979-80 academic year and no Minority-Majority transfers were 
requested. Records at Peeler showed only curriculum transfers, A clerical 
misinterpretation of symbols on a student roster at Peeler accounted for 
the erroneous entry of the eighteen (18) students into the computer. There 
was also an apparent entry error for the status of the student who trans- 
ferred from Holmes to Greiner, 

Therefore, the DISD report to the Court should actually show that 
there were no Minority-Majority transfer pupils during the 1979-80 
academic year. 

The Minority-Majority transfer program is actually a specialized 
component of the curriculum transfer program. Less confusion might result 
at the local level if the Minority-Majority transfer program could be 
combined with the curriculum transfer program and not reported separately. 
Eligible Minority-Majority students would still be eligible as curriculum 
transfers, ' . - 
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5. Tha status (i.^i., how the district is progressing toward 
accomplishment of the prescribed quality or condition in 
the schools) of the following: 

(a) EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION PROGRAM (K-S) 

On-site v' sits were conducted to a 15-school sample of K-3 campuses, 
in five of the six subdistricts — Seagoville being omitted, during the 
winter and spring of 1980- During each visit records were examined for 
verification of pupil enrollment, teacher assignment, curriculum content 
and correlated instructional strategies and techniques, student testing 
procedures and programs and ix3th parent and community involvement. The 
following schools and the location of each by subdistrict were included 
in the sample: Northeast ~ City Park, Hexter , Kiest , and Reilly; 
Northwest — Dealey, Arlington Park, Bonham, and Navarro? . Southeast — 
Dunbar, Lagow, and Rhodes; Southwest — Douglas and Juarez? and East Oak 
Cliff ~ Darrell and'Seguin. ^ 

Pupil enrollment information was easily verified at each site by an 
examination of the district's C-56E forms, copies of which were on file at 
each center. This form contains the name and ethnicity of each ^student, 
by grade level plus the name, ethnicity and teaching assignment of each 
teacher. Teacher assignments were verified by visits to classrooms at 
selected campuses. 

One component of the K-3 Early Childhood Education program includes 
efforts to maximize the involvement of parents in planning, reinforcing 
and complementing children's learning. A specific DISD effort in this area 
is home-school cooperation in reading, PTA functions and volunteer programs 
to supplement regular classroom instruction. 
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Table 2, includes information about six K-3 schools, reflects data 
collected during on-site visits, and illustrates both maximum and minimum 
parent involvement activities. The pujz^il population of each of the six 
schools is delineated in terms of number and ethnicity and shows whether 
the scJjool is predominantly Anglo or predominantly minority. Whenever 
accurate figures were available, data were i;ecorded as to the total number 
of families represented In "a particular school. Parent participation 
information was charted according to the number of parents involved in each 
of the three activities and indicates the percentage of involvement of the 
total parent population. 

Arlington Park (an all Black school) showed 100% parent participation 
in Partners in Reading conferences . Bonham, a predominantly Hispanic 
campus, reported 98% parent participation in reading conferences. The 
third campus reporting high parental involvement (95.2%) in Partners in 
Reading conferences was Hexter. Three schools — Douglas, Rhodes and 
Dealy — indicated no parent participation in reading conferences. Parti- 
cipation in PTA was low at Dealy (0.0%), Douglas (0. 0%) , and Bonha^m_ (32. 4%) , 
while the remaining three campuses all had parent involvement in excess of 
30%. The percentage of parents serving as volutiteers ranged from a low of 
2.9% at ^odes to a high of 17.7% at Arlington Park. 

District efforts to reach its goal of a student ladult ratio of 10:1 
are laudable. Of the fifteen schools sampled, two (Hexter and Dunbar — 
7.7:1 and 5.4:1, respectively) surpass the stated goal. Juarez with a 
student :adult ratio of 10.9:1 and Douglas with a ratio of 10.2:1 came 

II ^. 
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TABLE 2 



PARENT INVOLVEMENT IN SIX SELECTED K-3 PROGRAMS 



JCflOOL 




Pupil Population 


Parent Involvement in Selected K-3 Schools 


• Anqlo 
1 \ 


Black 
1 \ 


Hispanic 
1 \. 


Other 
) \ 


Total 


Partners in Reading 

numoer t or 
Attending Student 
Confer- Popula- 
ences tion 


PTA 

? of 
student 
Number Popula- 
Involved tion 


Volunteers 

\ of 
Student 
Number Popula- 
Involved tion 


lunbar 
lexter 

Irlington Pari; 
(lest 


0 0.0 
368 92.5 
137 %^ 

0 0.0 
212 "2,0 


jfX ri\\i 

7 1.70 
1 0.70 
90 100.00 
3 1.30 


23 5.80 
6 4.20 
0 0.00 
35 13.50 


0 0.0 

1 0.7 
0 0.0 
9 3.4 


ill 

398 
145 
90 
259 


m 53.0^ 
314 79.0 ^ 
138 95.2 
116* 100,0+ 
236 91.1 


0 0.0 
144 46.0 
110 76.0 
40 44.4 
170 66.0 


0 0.0 
35 8.7 

15 10.3 ■ 

16 17,7 
12 4.6 


louglas 
)arrell 
teilly . 
lavarro 
Uiodes 


4 3,1 
'2 0.4 
298 88.0 

,0 U 
0 0.0 


28 21.50 
656 97.00 
10 3.00 
290 88.00 
375 100.00 


98 75.40 
18 2.60 
26 7.60 
14 4.00 
0 0.00 


0 0.0 
0 0.0 
5 1.4 
25 8.0 

0 0.0, 


130 
676 
339 
329 
375 


0 0.0 
473 70.0 
186 55.0 , 
227 69.0 

0 0.0 


0 0.0 
107 15.8 
356* 100.0+ 
49 14.8 
22 5.8 


9 7.0, 

44 13.0 
22 6.6 
11 2.9. 


laurez 
)ealey~ 

lonhaiu^--- 
:ity Park 
Seguln 


4 i.9 
91 82.0 

-^6- -i3;2" 
r/ 17.6 
10 U 


37 17.80 
13 11.71 
12 3.40 
77 50.00 
531 84.40 


166 80.00 

,..6--^5t40- 
289 83.00 
50 ..32.40 
89 14.20 


1 0.3 
'1 0.9 
1 0.4 
0 0.0 
0 0.0 


208 
111 
348 
154 
630 


,470 82.0 
0 0.0 

" 341 98.0 
57 37.0 
221 35.1 


33 15.9 
0 0.0 
113 32.4 
36 23.3 
80 12.7 


25 12.0 
20 18.0 
18 5.2 
24 15,6 
12 1.9 



Wer exceeds student population because each parent was apparently counted separately. 



closest to meeting the district's goal. Three schools, Arlington Park 
(11,7:1), Navarro (:il.B;l), and Rhodes (13.3;1), surpass the existing • 
ratio of 13.6:1. 

In the area of curriculum and instruction, all fifteen (16) sampled 
schools were implementing the district's baseline curriculum and the 
use of individualized instructional techniques and strategies in varying 
degrees. Programs included ability grouping, individual tutoring, large 
and small group instruction, team teaching, and combination classes (moving 
students to higher or lower qrade levels in certain subject areas) • Student 
instructional activities, to a large extent, are determined at grade level 
by the use of the diagnostic-prescriptive technique and reflect student 
performance on teacher-made and standardized tests, as well as classroom 
observations. 

Activities correlated with the prototypic enrichment program focus 
primarily on field trips and/or educational tours. Six schools (Hexter, 
Darre.ll,, Juarez, Seguin, j^odes and City Park) reported the use of the 
oral language laboratory facilities, while City Park, Rhodes and Lagow 
reported visits to the Ecological Center. One school, Juarez, took 
advantage of the educational benefits of the Mexican-American Heritage 
Center. 

The Multicultural Social Studies Program was operational in each of 
the fifteen (15) ^schools sampled- The program is correlated with the 
basal social studies program, and instruction focuses around special 
kits developed by the district as well as teacher-made materials. Guest 
speakers, parents and interested community .members representing different 
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ethnic minoritieti tiui^pl uniuntud rocjulcrr cltitiiiroom iiuitructlon. 

The Auditor's observations in the aarni)le of K-3 f»rogramn visiteci are 
not intended to reflect, the extent of all K-i pri>c)ramN- They art-, h(JWi»ver, 
intended to provide the Court with data rogardiruj the status of specific 
programs and the degree to which implementation has occurred. 
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5. (b) 4-B VANCUARD J\m) hCh\)m \ PRCX^ilUVMM 

The following Vanguard and Academy proqrarna aiH) in operation in DISD. 
Van guard S cho olu 

The Vanguard program continued to bu implumentod at the followiiuj 
campuses: Mark Twain, Maynard Jackson, K.D. Polk, Amelia Earhart, and 
Sidney Lanier. ' , 

Through on-site visits and personal interviews with building adminis- 
trators, selected faculty members and students at each of the five Vanguard 
schools, the Auditor attempted to assess the "status" of the educational 
program as it existed at each campug. 
Mark Twain Fundamental School (4-6 ) 

Mark Twain School has a student ; teacher ratio of 18.3:1 With an enroll- 
ment of 348 students in grades 4 through 6. Of this number, 74 (21.3%) are 
Anglo, 261 (75.0%) are Black, 11 (3.1%) are Hispanic and 2 (.6%) are 
classified as Othex:. 

As expected from a fundamental approach to education, there is a heavy 
emphasis on the basic skills or the "3R's." Extra curricul^r activities 
include a Student Council, a French and Spanish Club, athletics and a 
Computer Club. The Guided Studies Center focuses on tutoring and child 
guidance practices. While individualized instruction is stressed, on-site 
observation revealed greater emphasis on supervising students than on 
diagnosing and prescribing educational materials for each child. Thirty-six 
parent volunteers served as tutors and assisted teachers in conducting small 
group instruction. 
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thii^u (llfeicij'l LIU-'- C'.i^iuM ruiicnriiiul ri.u u>ihl pun i wluntMil (1 Auijlo, :\ lilrt^^) 
and ninu caauH i)tirt<i< IiuhJ tu wuypunaior)*!^ (i. Anylo, U Hlack) , The nv^ loif ii y 
of thu diaciplino problointi aru lm^c^tK] through courujulincj anVI pftront * 
conforencea. A total of 34B iVart-ntB' participated in Partno:^ in Readinrj 
conforencGs, The Qxavt. nun\ber of ' parents belonging to tihe PTA was not 
fjrovlded by the building administrator since a breakdown by ethnicity waw 
pot available.' ' 

Maynard Jackson Center for IndividuaMy Guided Education (IGE ) 

Maynard Sadkson School' has a">*'tuden1;- teacher ratio of 22,9;1. Seven 
Anglos (1.5%), 652 Blacks (98, 5^), three Hispanic (.45%) and three Other 

V 

(.45%) comprise the 665 students enrolled at this Vanguard. 
, The IGE school stresses, the individualized approach to learning and 
utilizes both peer and adult tutoring. - Both^xterij^l 'an^ internal facilities 

. ■ • '* r 

were in excellent condition, and there was evidence ok the use of multi- 

media materials. Atlantic • Richfield Corporation provided nine tutors and 

■ ' ' ' fi\ . 

a variety of books and dorrelated materials to supplejnent the regular 
instructional process. 

The majority of discipline prob^^ms was handled through counseling 
(52 cases — 2 Anglo and 50 Black) . Two cases of corporal punishment and 
three suspensions (all Black) were also reported.' Extracurricular activi- 
ties primarily focus on athletics, although creative dance, drama and 
choir are offered. 
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A total of 193 parents served as volunteers. They participated in 
the PTA, and were active in the Parent Advisory group. All 665 parents 
at the school participated in Partners in Reading conferences. 
K.B. Polk Center for Advanced Studies . * ' 

K.B. Polk for Advanced Studies had an enrollment of 136 students and 
•23 faculty members, with a student-teacher ratio of 5.9:»1 in grades 4-6. 
Of the 136 students, 94 are Ai^lo (69.1%), 31 are Black (22.8%J, and 11 
are Hispanic (8.1%). All students are enrolled in a curriculum that is 
specifically designed to meet the needs of the gifted and talented student- 
Independent research projects are conducted by each student with direction 
and advice from the regular classroom teacher as needed. Several parents 
and interested coinmunity members serve as resource people to supplement 
the regular staff. / .. 

Instruction is provided in self-contained classrooms and students 

... . V ^ ' ■ /. 

participate m the Junior Gre^t Books program. Students also reap the 

■ ■ - / 

advantage of Fabulous Friday which consists of a variety/ of mini-courses 

/ 

offered each Friday on a variety of student-generated t/opics. 

Discipline problems are minimal with fourteen (1^) reported counseling 
sessions and one suspension. 



All parents participated in the P^krtners in Reading Conferences. 

■ y- 

Active participation was reported by the 103 PTA ttiembers and the 23 member 
parent advisory group. Sanger-Harris , Henry S. Miller and the North Park 
Civic League sponsored activities and donatgd monies for the purchase of 
books and materials for the Reading Is FUNdamerital (RIF) program. Building 

■ \ ' . , 
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facilities were found to be good, and recreational equipment was reported 
as adequate. 

Amelia Earhart Montessori School 

The - Amelia Earhart-Vanguard has a totar student pcjpulatidn of 1^5, with 
a student-teacher ratio of 19.4:1. The student body consists of 66 Anglos 
(34.0%), 89 Blacks (45.8%), 38 Hispanics (19.6%), and 1 Other (.5%). The 
Montessori instructional technique "was originally planned to follow the 
district's baseline curriculum and, therefore, reflects the goals and 
objectives of the Management System of the district. Under the Montessori 
concept, an individualized curriculum specifically designed to meet each 

0 

student's needs is provided. Moreover, multi-age grouping seems to 
facilitate individualized instructional efforts. Efforts to implement the 
personalized instructional model are accomplished through a daily academic- 
based contract between faculty and each student on a daily basis, in con- 
sultation with faculty members. Few discipline problems were enco^ixWred, . 
and no cases of corporal punishment or suspensions were reported. Out of 
thirty-two discipline problems encountered, nine were handled tj|n:ough 
counseling and twenty-three (23) were resolved through parent, conference. 

Emphasis was placed on prototypic enrichment during the 1979-1980 
academic year. In addition to a trip to the Ecological Center, visits were 
made to various museums, places of business and factories. ^ Each on-site 
visit was preceeded with an overview of goals and objectives, and culminated 
with a post-visit observation and discussion. Building facilities at Earhart 
were reported as excellent — both interior and exterior. 
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Parental involvement was almost non-existent according to the 
principal. A total of thirteen (13) parents comprise the Parent Advisory 
Group and there are no volunteers. Zales Corporation and Sun Oil Company 
support the Reading is FUNdamental (RIF) Program through donation of 
monies and a variety of instructional materials via the Adopt-A-School 
Project. . ' ' 

Sidney Lanier Center for the Expressive Arts 

The Sidney Lanier Vanguard has a 10.5:1 student-teacher ratio with a 
total of 515 enrolled in this school for the expressive arts. The total 
student enrollment represents 104 Anglos (20.2%), 83 Blacks (16.1%) 322 
Hispanics (62.5%) and 6 Other (1.2%). 

The educational facilities are generally good to excellent. The 
district's baseline curriculum is followed in that language arts, social 
studies, science and mathematics are foundation subjects. In addition # 
music, art, drama, dcnce and folklore are offered. Additional instructit^n 
in the creative arts, such as ballet, piano and folk dancing are conducted 
by. volunteers from both parent and community groups. After school activities 
are primarily athletics, although Boy Scout meetings are also held. Remedial 
programs are also offered at Lanier. Emphasis in these "^programs centers 
around reading, writing and mathematics instruction. 

Counseling (180) and parent conferences (137) are used to deal with 
student behavior problems. Nc cases of corporal punishment were reported; 
however, twelve students (2 Black, 8 Hispanic and 2 Other) received sus- 
pensions. One student, a Hispanic, opted for a Third Party hearing. 
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Parental involvement at Sidney Lanier is minimal, A total of 28 
parents were involved in sc:hool activities. Eight parents were involved 
in Parent Advisory and 20 parents served as volunteers. No figures were 
available to indicate PTA participation. .4. 
Reading Levels at All Vanguard Schools 

The reading levels for all Vanguard Schools are presented on Table 3. 
Data presented on Table 3 clearly indicate that the majority of Vanguard 
students is reading below grade level (873). Although a substantial 
number of students are reading 011 grade level (570), few are reading 
above grade level (394). 
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TABLE 3 

READING LEVELS AT ALL VANGUARD SCHOOLS, GRADES 4-6 
READING GRADE LEVEL * 
School Ethnicity Above On Below Total Student Enrollment 



Sidney 


A 


95 


22 


22 


Lanier 


B 


36 


10- 


-46 


o 


Hispanic 


12 


32 


236 




Other 


1 


2 


1 



e 




Amelia 


A 


19 


27 


12 


Earhart 


B 


11 


45 - 


36 




Hispanic 


7 


17 


19 




Other 


2 


0 


0 



K. B. Polk A 96 10 136 

TAG B 18 12 1 . 

Program Hispanic 3 4 1 

Other 0 0 0 



Mark 


A 


27 


36 


13 


Twain 


B 


26 


103 


129 




Hispanic 


0 


6 


2 




Other 


0 


0 


0 



348 

(12 student^ unaccounted 
for in breakdovm) 



Maynard 


A 


0 


6 


2 


649 


Jackson 


B 


40 


246 


352 . 


(16 students unaccounted 




Hispanic 


1 


\ 1 


1 


for in breakdown) 




Other 


0 


0 


0 





* Reading scores were obtained from a variety of different tests and represent 
the most current information available at each school. 
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ACADEMIES ^ ' " 

The 'Dallas Independent School District offers six distinct programis 
for seventh and eighth grade students through the Academy programs. 
Pearl Anderson^ Career Exploration Academy 

The student-teacher ratio at the Pearl C. Anderson Academy is 10.2:1. 
There are 143 Anglos (40.1%), 191 Blacks (53.b%) , and 23 Hispanics (6.4%), 
for a total enrollment of 357- students. 

Curricular emphasis is on the development of career awareness through 
independent, exploration and investigation of some fifteen major areas of 
the ••world of work" as designated by the U.S. Office of Education. Students 
primarily tjse contracts as a source of program planning according to their 
perceived needs and interests and regular classroom instruction is supple- 
mented by frequent field trips throughout the community. Computer assisted 
instruction and paraprofessipjial tutoring provide added reinforcement experi 
ence. Extracurricular activities include athletics, band ,* orchestra, choir, 
and a variety of club experiences such as chess and bridge. 

There was a total of 122 discipline*^ cases reported. The majority of 
tliiese cases was handled through counseling (103) and parent conferences 
(171). Only two students received a one to three day suspension. , No cor- 
poral punishment was reported. 

All parents (357) participated in the Partners in Reading progrcim, and 
151 belonged to and participated in the PTA. T^ie FTA meirjDers included 67 
Anglos, .76 Blacte and 8 Hispanics. '" Eleven parents participated in Parent ^ 
Advisory. Schepps Dairy provides transportation for school use in the 



Adopt-A-School program. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes Classical Academy 

Oliver Wendell Holmes Academy has a student -teacher ratio of 17:1 
with 259 students and 14 faculty, members. Sixty students are Anglo (23.2%), 
176 students are Black (67.9%), 21 students are Hispanics (8.1%), and 2 
students are listed as Other (.8%). 

The, thrust of the curriculum is toward academic excellence in language 
arts, mathematics, and the sciences. All grades and classes are inter- 
related to facilitate students' understanding of their language and 
heritage. A member of the audit team verified that 169 wore reading abov e 
grade level (44 Anglo, 112 Blacks, 12 Hispanic? and 1 Other). Seventy 
students were reading on grade level: 11 Anglo, 51 Black, and 8 Hispanic. 
A total of 27 students were reading below grade level. Five were Anglo, 
8 were Black, one was Hispanic '^rid one was Other. 

The majority of discipline problems was handled by counseling (52) 
or parent conferences (15) . Only two cases of corporal punishment were 
reported. A total of 259 parents participated in Partners in Reading 
conferences, while| 110 were active in ?TA functions. Seven parents were 
involved in Parent. Advisory, tvo served as tutors, and one volunteered to 
serve as an instructional aide. 

Internal and external facilities were rated as being good to excellent. 
J.C. Penney continues to function as the school's adopting agency. 
Sequoyah Academy for Environmental Science 

At Sequoyah Academy there are 160 students and thirteen teachers for 
a student-teacher ratio of 15:1. The student population is composed of 



71 (44.4%) Anglo, 69 (43.1%) Black, 19 (11.9%) Hispanic and 1 (.62%) 
Other. 

A total of 96 discipline problems was reported. Sixty were handled 
by counseling and there were 28 parent conferences. Ei^ht students — 3 
Anglo and 5 Black — received suspensions of 1 'to 3 days. Reading scores 
were obtained through on-site visits. Forty-seven students were reading 
above grade level, 89 were^ reading on gra^e level, and the remaining 
twenty-four (24) students were reading below grade level. ^ ^ 

Although the bml cling is old, the exteimal and internal facilities 
were in good condition. One hundred and sixty parents participated in 
Partners in Reading conferences' and 63 parents were' supporting the PTA. 
Eighteen parents were involved with Parent Advisory. The majority of these 
parents is of Anglo ethnicity. Sequoyah has no Adopt-A-School affiliate. 
William Hawley Atwell Fundamental Academy . ^ 

William Hawley Atwell has a student-teacher ratio of 21.5:1 with 711 
students and 33 teachers. The ethnic composition of the student body in- 
cludes 219 Anglos (30.8%), 391 Blacks (55%), 96 Hispanics (13.5%) and 5 
Other (.7%). 

The curriculum emphasizes the basic skills (3R*s) through a traditional 
approach to instruction. Individualized instruction; both on an -individual 
basis and in small groups, is available on moniings before^ school and 
during the regular classroom day with both teachers and teacher aides. . 

Out of 658 students, 158 are • reading ^bove grade level, 251 are reading 
on grade level, while 249 are. reading below grade level. The majority of 
students reading below grade level is of minority ethnicity. Extracurricular 
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activities center around athletics with additional offerings in band, 
orchestra and choir. Sixty-eight students participate in a student 

Council class which is part of the Student Leadership Training Program. 

Although Atwell does not partic^^ in the Partners in Reading Program, 

there is parental involvement .in PTA (18), Parent Advisory (5), and 
volunteer work and tutoring (34) . ^ - ' 

Discipline constitutes somewhat of a problem in that. 177. cases of 

. r . 

corporal punishment involving 36 Anglos, 125 Blacks and 16 Hispanics were 

reported. Twenty students received suspensions of from 1 to 3 days, and 

a combined total of 312 counseling (135) and parent conferences (177) 
was held. 

Alex W. Spence Academy , 

The Alex W. Spence Academy provides educational offerings for dsaf . 
cmd special education students (93), regular middle school students (447) 
and TAG students (107). The student : teacher ratio for the talented and 
gifted students is 11.8:1. TAG students include 84 Anglos (78.5%), 16 
Blacks (15%), 5 Hispanics (4.7%) and 1 Other (.8%). 

The curriculum is arranged so that TAG programs are conducted during 
the morning and TAG students attend regular classroom sessions during the 
afternoon. Regular students follow the seventh and eighth grade baseline 
curriculum^ for both morning and afternoon sessions. Extracurricular 
activities consist of athletics, band and drama. A total of 104 students 
participates in. the Student Leadership Training program . 

Reading levels at Spence are high. All TAG students are reading above 
grade level. Discipline problems are non-existent among TAG students. 
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Regular student discipline problems included six suspensions, 3^3 coun- 
seling -cases and 226 parent conferences. Thirteen Third Party hearings 
were requested. 

Twenty-seven TAG parents participated in Partners in Reading activities 
while 30 belong to PTA. Six parents are in Parent Advisory and 12 serve ai- 
volunteers. School -facilities were rated good to excellent and the Dallas 
Founders Lions CI lab provides tutors, money and other ^sistemce under the 
Adopt -A-School program. J 
W.E. Greiner Exploratory Arts Academy 



The.W.fe. Greiner Academy provides a curriculum that assists students 



in developing individual artistic interests. Program 



fferings include 



communications and 



creative drama, journalism and creative writing, muisic, 
cultural exploration. 

The student-teacher ratio is 20.7:1. There are 429 Anglo students 
(36.4%), 170 Black students/(14.4%) , 563 Hispanic students (47.8%) and 16 
Other (1.4%). This. represents a total of 1,178 students. 

Discipline problems at Greiner seem to be of the nature that resulted 
in suspensions from 1 to 3 days. There were seventy-one such suspensions. 
While there were no corporal punishment, counsel ing* or parent conferences 
reported, 18 students requested a Third Party hearing. 

Reading scores indicate that 141 students are reading above grade 
level and 121 are reading on grade level. • Th^ remaining 864 students are 
reading below grade level. Ninety students are participating in the Student 
Leadership Training Program while 16 are in the Indian Arts Cliab^ The 
Audio-Visual Club has 29 members and approximately 119 are participating 
in athletics. Twenty-six students in eighth' grade and 29- students in 



the seventh grade are enrolled in honors English. 

A total of 563 parents participates in Partners in Reading activities. 
PTA membership numbers 171 with 122 Anglos, 16 Blacks, and 33 Hispanics. 
Six parent volunteers assist regular classrpom teachers in conducting 
instructional activities. Honeywell provides money and instructional 
materials as the Adopt-A-School agent . Building facilities, both interior 
and exterior, were rated as good. 
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5. (c) 9-12 MAGNET PR O'^VAM:, 

The four Magnet So^ools created by the DI^D during the school year 
1976-77 under Section V of the Court Order were the Business and Manage- 
ment Center, the High School for the Health Professions, the Transportation 
Institute, and the Creative Arts Magnet High School. To these original 
four were added two more Magnet Schools in the school year 1977-78: the 
Human Services Center and the Magnet Center for Public Services. Another 
addition was made lu January 1979, when the Multiple Careers Magnet 
Center opened. 

-"^ISD report to the Court of December 15^ 1979 includes a detailed 
list of^ activities undertaken by the district to encourage youi^g people to 
enroll i^these special high schools; however, the district once again 

failed ^to append tp its report copies of the well-developed and attractive 

♦ ' . ' ^. 

promotional materials created to. achieve this end. / 

On-site visits_-by-the audit team indicated that the district does in- 
deed continue to refine and improve the Magnet Programs. Special emphasis 
has focused on: (1) recruitment of students; (2) curriculum revision and 
"development; (3) student placement' in paid intern programs; and (4) the 

bringing together of students, employees., and parents in interviews. 

■ \-'' ^ 

t In the course of the on-site visits, students in the (Magnet Schools 

were interviewed, and, subsequently, interviews were held with t'heir 

• ■ ■ ■ ., ' ' 
parents ajrid employers or ^supervisors. All students interviewed were 

positive in their appreciation of the Magnet School; concept and reported 

favoj^obly on the training offered. Students were especially appreciative 

of the instructional staff and learning environment in their respective 




schools. Individualized instruction and the. genuine concern for students 
by the instructional staff and adminis'trators were the Magnet School 
characteristics mentioned favorably by most students, 

Examination of the enrollment figures for the Magnet High Schools 
showed that the self-selection of students for these schools still has 
not produced the racial balance in enrollments that was anticipated ih 
tRe Court Order. 

There coatinue^to be a need to strengthen the reading skills of 
many students in 'the Magnet Schools..- Remedial reading specialists ^were 
observed at work in all Magnet Schools, for many students are being re- 
leased into the job market with less than a mastery of basic reading 
skills. ' ' ' 

It should be noted that the principal function of these special 
schools is not purely academic and, while they do provide a fairly generous 
amount of remedial instruction /.they should not be faulted for academic ^ 



shortcomings that students bring with them from other schools. Where to 

T 



focus the. remedial instruction that less skillful students need is a 



problem that is being addressed by the district leadership. J 

It is the opinion of the auditin g t e a i or ^ t dt^t the Magnet Schools are 
succeeding in developing the kinds of programs mandated in the Court 
Ordo^r of April 1, 1976, i.e. providing programs of instruction that do 
indeed prepare most students for further technical and paraprofessional 
training in post-high school institutions. Although some students enter 
jobs directly upon graduation from Magnet Schools, most go on for further 
ti;^aining. ' . .. 

■ y • ^ 
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The community of Dallas has provided much support for the Magnet 
High Schools; such support and involveitient should be continued. Any 
developing concept like that of the Magnet High Schools needs time for 
development and refinement. Dallas needs these schools and already has 
reason to be proud of them. \ J 

5. (c.l) Efforts of the DISD to encourage student enrollment in 
Magnet Programs. | | 

On-site visits to all of the Magnet High School programs by members 

of the audit team indicated that the effojrts of the district to proitiote 

enrollmient in the Magnet Programs were as listed in the DISD reports of 

December 15, 1979 and April IS, 1980 on pages 21-25 in both reports. Not 

all/ of the Magnet staffs engaged in j5very one ,of the activities listed in 

these reports, but all of the listed efforts had been tried by some of the 

Magnet units and all of -the units had taken part with enthusla^sm in at 

least several of the promotional efforts. . 

5. (c.2) Course offerings in ePach of the Magnet Progrcims in operation. 

On-site visits to all the Tiagnet High School centers and interviews 
with the administrators of those centers confirmed the accuracy of .the 
DISD reports of December IS, 1979 and April 15, 1980 in describing the • 
course pfferings of the seveni Magnet centers. 

5. (c.3) The progress of increasing the number of Magnet Schools and 
their location in terms of the timetable set forth in this' 
brder. / ' 



As noted in the December, 1978 and April, 1979 DISD reports to the 
Court, a seventh Magnet School — the Multiple Careers Center at William B* 
Carroll High School — was opened in January of 1979. This facility offers 
training in general construction, laundry and dry cleaning, home and 
community services, furniture repair and upholstery, and building and 
grounds maintenance. 

Visits to DISD administrative .offices confirmed that the Science and 
Technology Magnet in East Oak Cliff will, not be opeh in the fall of 1980 a 
planned because of inflation. Continued work on this Magnet has been 
placed ''on hold." 

Preparations for the opening of the Lincoln Magnet High School ^r 
Hxamanities are continuing, and the building is expected to be occupied in 
the fall of 1980. 

In total, implementation of the Court's Order with regard to develop- 
ment of Magnet Schools and their strategic location at points of greatest 
need in ^he community appears to be either complete or in various stages 
of completion except for the Science and Technology Magftet School pre- 
viously mentioned. 
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'5. (d) THE BILINGUAL PROGRAM 

Reports to the Court — both the December 1979 and the April* 1980 — 
were far mdre delineated with specific program-offering information than 
contained within the three previous reporting years. However* unlike the 
previous Court reports, data re'^flecting grade level assignments and grades 
served by the Bilingual Program were not included. To include these data 
along with those which were presented in a new format, would have facilitated 
the audit process and provided more meaningful data to the Court. Since this 
was not the case, the Auditor selected to continue the verification system 
previously used wherever possible and report the siabsequent findings to the 
Court. 

Financial '{support for the implementation and continuation of the Bi- 
lingual Program comes from two major sources: (1) The Texas Education 
Agency, which provides funds for instruction in grades K through 5' under 
th^^^xas Bilingual Education Act; and (2) monies received under Title I, 
Title IV and Titl^ VII of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) . 
A minor source of funding /is supplied through district monies which sub- 
sidize the Bilingual Proc/ram through local budgetary allocations. Alsb^ 



state regulations pl^ovi^e for Hispanics who have been identified as Limited 



English Speaking Ability (LESA) students; however, some Anglo and Black 



students may also elept to participate in program activities on a space 

/■ ■ . _ 

available basis. I 

In previous ye^rs/ the December 15 and April 15 reports to the Court 
schools, by grade levels, in which the Bilingual Pro- 



li,stcd the names of 
gram was implemente 



d. Supplementary information regarding cburse content. 



instructioi^al strategies, teaching techniques and the like were not 

I 

included in the DISD reports. In both the December 15, 1979 report 
and- the April 15, 1980 report to the Court, the DISD reporting format 
was changed. Included were a list of bilingual projects and programs 
accompanied by brief descriptive paragraphs which included the number 
of schools, but not the names, in which bilingual activities were imple- 
mented, the approximate number of students served, and the target popula- 
. tion for whom instruction is intended. To facilitate the audit process, 
the Auditor, on December 17, 1979, requested from Mr. Edward S. Kominski, 
Assistant Evaluator, a list of those schools in which bilingual instruction 
was conducted. 

On-site interviews; conducted only once at each campus^ by members of 
the audit team, were designed to obtain information about program operations 
with campus-level administrators, resource teachers and regular classroom 
teachers in each of the nineteen schools visi^^d. The observations reported 
by the Auditor could have varied had repeated visits been/made. The bi- 



lingual observation instrument used in the audit process is included as 
Appendix B. \ 

In each of the nineteen centers visited, efforts were Being made to 

\ implement the Bilingual Program in accordance with the district "s^baseline 

\ 

curriculum. Instructional techniques included the^ use of large and small 



groups, a wide variety of audio-visual aids, a Spanish-English bulletin 
board designed to provide visual learning assistance to both the transi- 
tional and monolingual student, and a number of teacher-made materials 
for phonics and vocabulary development. Table 4 provides a list of the 
schools visited with bilingual programs. 



TABLE 4 



BILINGUAL SCHOOLS VISITED, BY SUBDISTRICT, BY GRADE 



School 
Hillcrest 
North Dallas 
James Bon ham 
Ben Milam 
IDan D. Rogers 
Bryan Adams 
Woodrow Wilson 
Robert T. Hill 
City Park 
Lakewood 
E. B. Corns took 
Julius Dorsey 
Leila P. Cowart 
Lida Hooe 
James S. Hogg 
James Bowie 
Benito Juarez 
Erasmo Seguin 
Harrell Budd 



Subdistr ict 
Northwest 
Northwest 
\orthwest 
Northwest 
Northwest 
Northeast 
Northeast 
Northeast 
Northeast 
Northeast , 
Southeast 
Southeast 
Southwest 
Southwest 
Southwest 
Southwest 
Southwest 
East Oak Cliff 
East Oak Cliff 



Grades 

9-12 

9-12 

K-3 

K-6 

K-6 

9-12 

9-12 

7-8 
K-3 

4-6 
7-8 
K-6 
K-3 
K-3 
K-3 
K-3 
K-2 
K-3 
K-3 
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Parents and/or tutors provided instructional assistance in one form 
or another in ten (10) of the nineteen schools visited. Leila P. Cowart 
reported the largest niamber of parents and/or tutors (24), while Benito 
Juirez repor|:ed twenty parents and/or tutors providing instructional 
assistance. The remaining eight schools: Erasmo Seguin, James Bonham, 
LaJcewood, Dan D. Rogers, Bryan Adams, James Bowie, Ben Milam, and E.B. 
Comstock reported volunteers ranging in number from one to ten. Teacher- 
made diagnostic tests were used in all educational centers. In addition # 
PAL.. LAS or TAS results were used for diagnostic purposes. In no instance 
was there reported a shortage of instructional materials. 

All nineteen schools reported the use of either DISD baseline instruc- 
tional material, teacher-made and programmed materials and/or books by 
commercial publishers such as New Hori^:ons For English , Steps to English , 
and Rock n' Roll . A wide variety of supplementary materials were used to 
augment the more traditional resources. The number of certified bilingual 
teachers reported at each site varied in number and ranged from a high of 
nine (9) certified teachers at Jamei Bowie to the fewest in number at 
Harrell Budd and Erasmo Seguin. Four schools had professional educators 
pursuing bilingual certification requirements: BoV/ie (2), Hogg (2), 

Roger (1) and Bonham (1). The majority of staff members expressed the 

. \ , - - - -- 

need for more parent volunteers and instructional aides to provide more 
indepth instruction to individual students. The implementation of the 
bilingual program was found to vary from grade to grade and fro^ school to 
school. There was a noticeable variance in the educational philosophies of 
some classroom teachers. Some teachers expressed a need for more direction 
from central staff. The district may need to focus more attention to 



thr possible developing trend for bilingual education in the Oak Cliff 
area which could be unique. 

Table 5 provides lists of the bilingual teaching resources used in 
the nineteen schools with bilingual programs visited by members of the 
audit team. 
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TABLE 



BILINGUAL TEACHING RESOURCES FOUND IN A SAMPLE 
OF NINETEEN SCHOOLS VISITED 



Par ent 

Tutors 

Hiilcrest 

North Dallas 

Bcinham 

Rogers 

Adams 

Wilson 

Hill 

City Park 

Lakewood 

Corns tock 

Dorsey 

Hogg 

Seguin 

Cowart 

Bowie 

Jaurez 

Budd 

Milam 



Team 
Teaching 



yes 



yes 
yes 



yes 
yes 



yes 



yes 



Audio-Visual 

ESL Aides 

yes yes 

yes yes 

yes yps 

yes yes 

yes yes 

yes yes 

yes yes 

yes 

yes yes 

yes yes 

yes yes 
yes 

yes yes 

yes yes 

yes yes 

yes yes 

yes yes 

yes yes 



DISD Baseline 

Materials, Texts, Certified 

Teacher-Made and Bilingual 

Programmed Material Teachers 



yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 



1 
2 
6 
5 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
3 
2 
0 
7 
10 
6 
2 
7 
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5, (e) THE MULTICULTURAL PROGRAM 

The following multicultural education programs are currently 
in operation in DISD. 

(1) American Indian Education Program 

The American Indian Education Program is a supplementary program 
specifically designed to meet the needs of American Indian students through 
a program of ' counseling, tutoring and community involvement as well as 
resource development. This federally funded program, luider Title IV of the 
Indian Education Act of 1972, has as its primary goal help for American 
Indian students in achieving personal and academic success. Gtoal accom- 
plishment is primarily achieved through parent involvement in more than 118 
schools that have some 815 American Indian students enrolled i throughout the 
district. Program activities are coordinated by the progrcun coordinator, 
Ms. Deanna Cheskewalla, and an Advisory Committee consisting of sixteen 
parents and two students. The advisory group disseminates information re- 
garding' advisory committee meetings, parent workshops, curriculum materials, 
instructional resource materials and historical and cultural events. 

(2) Cultural Crossroads Educational Center 

The Cultural Crossroads Educational Center, located at Urban Park 
Elementary School, is in its second year of operation and provides an 
instructional facility that benefits teachers, students, administj^.ators 
and community members through a variety of cultural activities. Many pro- 

gram activities include a comprehensive study of different cultures, and 

\ ■ 

emphasize the "confluence of cultures" in order to demonstrate the jiositive 

\ 

results of cultural diversity. Inservice workshops are conducted at\ the 

■ \ 

Center to increase the understanding of Center objectives and to fosti^cr 



administrator and teacher understanding and appreciation of cultural 
plurality. 

The Center uses a variety of different activities to achieve its 
objectives. Slide presentations, teacher and administrator handbooks, 
a Multicultural Arts Festival , field trips, workshops and presentations 
to commionity and civic groups are some of the activities of the Center*. 
Unique to the Center are the U.S.A. Room, Texas Room and Dallas Room. 
Each room is furnished wijh artifacts and items of food, clothing, music, 
art, festivals and ceremonies which are representative of the Afro Amer- 
ican, American Indian, Asian American, Euro American and Hispanio American 
cultures. 

During the 1979-1980 academic year, a total of 1,569 sixth grade 
students and 62 teachers from ten schools (Burleson, Burnet, Caillet, 
Dorsey, Foster, Hotchkiss, Marcus, Preston Hollow, Rogers and Rowe) were 
instructed in cultural diversity. Center presentations are closely co- 
ordinated with the district's baseline curriculum, state-adopted textbooks. 
National Center for Curriculum Development, Mexican American Heritage 
Center and Bilingual Programs. 

(3) The— Ethnie-Studies Program ; - - - 

The Ethnic studies program consists of three courses for secondary 
students. American Indian studies. Black American studies and Mexiccin 
/American studies are designed to promote the understanding by students of 
their own heritage as well as the heritage of other people. Program offer- 
ings. are also designed to involve students in cultural activities as though 
they might "live" the culture and thereby enhance the academic achievement 
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of participating students, help facilitate the developmont of a positive 
self -concept , and promote cultural appreciation. Program materials have 
been disseminated to AB secondary schools, servincj approximately 60,045 
DISD students. Programs are scheduled upon request. 

(4) The Multicultural Social Studies Progr£im 

The purpose of the Multicultural Social Studies Programs for K-6 
students in 114 districtwide schools is to develop an appreciation for 
cultural diversity and to understand the meaning of the values of a 
pluralistic society. The program also promotes reading skills through 
written communication and research projects. 

Empahsis is placed on cultural awareness, human relations, the enhance- 
ment of the self-concept, and a respect for the right of others to be 
"different. A variety of instructional strategies are used to facilitate 
program objectives. These include "hands-on" learning projects, open-ended 
questions, deductive and inductive reasoning, role-playing and case studies. 
Instructional strategies are complemented by the use of a variety of -audio- 
visual materials and guest speakers. ' - 

The curriculum consists of a series jpf structured units each of which 
contains from two to nine activities. Each activity requires 30 to 40 
minutes of instructional time. Units consist of an overview, table of 
contents,' a statement of the main theme .or objective and a vocabulary list. 

(5) j Pa ckets of Reading Intercultural Strategies for Motivation (PRISM ) 
PRISM provides activities for K-3 students in Story Telling, Cuisine, 

Poetry, Music and Drama. The program serves 200 students at both Johnson 
and Travis Elementary schools. The thrust of the program is to motivate 

♦ 
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student interest in roadincj and to promote a positive tielf -concept by 
providing culturally relevant activities to which a student can relate. 

Program activities are de.sigrKnl to provide teachers and BtudentiJ 
the opportunity to share a mutual interaction and involvement in inter- 
cultural experiences through a variety of reading packets. PRISM 
activities incorporate the affective, cognitive, and psychomotor develop- 
ment of the child. The affective domain is developed by sequential con- 
cepts relating to the values of the individual, the family, the community 
and the world. Cognitive development emphasizes reading skills such 
access of words, fluency and understanding. Psychomotor skill development 
comes through various activities requiring the overall use of coordination 
and dexterity. 

(6) Title VII Computer-Assisted Instructional Project (CAI ) 

The CAI is a supplementary bilingual (Spanish and English) lemguage • 

system designed for Limited English Proficiency (LEP) students to increase 

/ 

reading achievement. Four (4) teachers and approximately 87, third-grade 
students at Allen Elementary school are participating in CAI activities. 
As a teeing model, its purpose is to test a set of curriculum 



liiaterials for computer use in computer-assisted instruction. The Title VII 
project utilizes two state-adopted reading systems, the Bilingual Oral 
Language and Reading (BOLAR) and the Region Oae Literacy Lessons (ROLL) . 
Parents are involved and the parents assume the Jrole of partners in learning 
with their children^ Parent conferences, monthly Advisory Cdmiait tee meetings 
(parent-led discussion sessions on topics of interest) , and parent workshops 
foster program "deveTopment and parent-teacher interest in reading achievement 
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( ) Titlo VII E>SKA Naii lo!U4.1 Cuntor for thu Dc^ytaopmo nt of Blli ngua.! 
Curriculum - Dc^lle^H 

The? ConV.or in dova lopirxj liiuiuiBtically and culturally relevant 
^ curricul urn materialH to aupiilernant bilinqual classroom inatruction in 
grades six through eight. The materials prjvide a thorough review of 
selected baseline skills and concepts in language arts, mathematics, 
science and social studies. They include multicultural career-oriented 
kits which integrate career education with basic skills and subject con- 
tent. Kits of both English and Spanish were developed independently with 
commbn objectives and comparable learning activities. 

The career-oriented curriculum seeks to help students understand the 
value of learning, increase students* language proficiency, encourage 
scholastic success and promote career awareness, preparation and decision 
making. Sixth grade materials were being pilot tested in fifteen (15) DISD 
schools with fifteen (15) teachers and approximately 300 students. 

The Center's curriculum design has provided for parent involve^ment 

through its Extension to Home and Community component. Parents are given 

the opportunity to assist students in ^elating to the home and community 

_ _ _ _ - - ■ . ' • _ \ _„ 

information which is obtained in the classroom. Moreover, the Center is 

one of 42 support service projects located throughout the nation. This 

national network of bilingual centers support each other in instructional 

efforts through an interchange of knowledge and instructional materials. 



6. Tlio nuiTtf:H)r aiul porcontacjo of toachorM • by tJlhnlcU.y rttiHlrjruMl 
full time in aach oducatlorial. cuiitur, Includincj Vancjvuird 
jiChools, Accidemiea, and Me^giiOt M.lqh schools. 

Kcufiontiibill titjti oF Hkj Auditor wore Iwotold: (1) Verify Ulu? 
ethnicity and campuH assigruuunt of building-level adminiatratora , and 
(2) verify the number and percentage of classroom teachers, by ethnicity 
and campus assignment, as reported to the Court in the December^ 15, 1979 
report. To facilitate the Auditor's responsibilities, a 5% random sample 
of both campus-level administrators and teachers was selected from 
computerized pa^ntouts which were provided, upon request, by Mr, William 
Morgan, Director of Personnel for the Dallas Independent School District, 
A table of rcindom numbers was used to facilitate the drawing of the sample. 
The names that were 'drawn were subsequently submitted to :ir, Morgan, who 
provided the Auditor with the personnel files of the randomly selected 
teachers and administrators for the purpose of verifying their ethnicity 
as well as their job and campus assignment. 

Personnel file folders of nint teen (19) campus-level administrators 
out of a total of 382, representing a 5% sample, were examined first. In 
the northwest subdistrict, Hillcrest High School, Jefferson /High School, 
Pinkston High School- Walker Middle School, Arlington Park Elementary 
School,^ Milam Elementary School and Withers Elementary School were selected. 
Northeast subdistrict schools chosen for verification purt^oses- included 

Madison High School Gaston, Middle School, and Lipscomb Elementary School. 

^ . ' ' ' ' ' " ^ - / 

Schools in the sCtatheast subdistrict were Lincoln High School and Comstock 

'Middle School. The southwest subdistrict schools included Carter High 



School, lirowuu MltUllu j:jc1u>o1, ami Um) llltJinonluii-y Mnhool, -A, M^ic^jo .Smith 
High School, stone MidcMo School, Frryan FMomontary School, rind Mtlli' 
Elementary Sul^ool wore t\\v ijuluxjhi in lUv Wv.A Oak Cliff wubdistr ii.'l' 
which constitutod thu sarnj^le, 

Each poraonnol file folder of buildinq-lovol adminiatratorn was ^ 
examined to verify ethnicity, job assignment and the campus to which each 
administrator was assigned. No discrepancies existed between the data 
appearing on the computer printout and the data contained within the 
personnel file folder as of March 7, 1980, 

The random sampling technique was also employed to select a 5% 
sample of full-time teachers employed in each of the six subdistrict 
schools. A total of 315 personnel file folders were examined by the 
Auditor. Sampling procedures were facilitated by a special computerized 
printout with specified characteiristics as requested from and subsequently 
provided by Mr. William Morgan, 

In the northwest subdistrict, out of .a total of 1,179 full-time / 
teachers, 59 personnel files were selected for verification purposes. The 
northeast subdistrict had 1,221 teachers listed as being employed full time, 
A sample of 51 teacher files were drawn for examination. In the southwest, 
sxabdistrict where there were 1,166 full-time teachers employed, 58 were 
drawn by random sampling. Forty-four file^folders out of 879 were selected 
to be verified in the southeast subdistrict. Out of the 1,030 teachers in 

y ^ 

the East Oak Cliff subdistrict, 52 files were selected. The subdistrict 

of SeagovillG, having 114 teachers, had five (5) teacher file folders checked. 



^8 



Special and Alternative Schools (including Vanguards, Academies and Magnets) 
had a total of 706 full-time teachers; a total of 36 personnel folders were 
drawn for inspection. On3y one personnel file folder could not be located 
to verify reported information on the computerized printout. The folder 
in question represented one teacher in the southwest subdistrict. However, 
teacher employment verification was made through payroll verification checks 
and a telephone confirmation with the building administration where the 
teacher was assigned. To this end, DISD's faculty and administrator 
accounting procedures are found to be extremely accurate. 

There was a difference in the total number of teachers reported to 
the Court in the December 15, 1979 report at^d the number shown on the 
computer printout provided for audit purposes. The computer printout 
taken from the computer and used in the December Court report listed 6,300 
full-time teachers employed in phe DISD on September 19, 1979. The computer 
printout given to' the Auditor and dated January 29, 1980 contained 6,295 
names of full-time teachers. ' The discrepancy of five (5) teachers 
occurred between September and January and was well within the 5% variance 
allowed by the Court. 

\ 
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7. The progresis toward affirmative action in attaining the / 
recruiting and employment goals, including the numbers and 
percentage ^Qf new teachers and administrators by ethnicity / 
engaged by the DISD. / 

On March 2&, 1980 a member of the audit team conducted interviews 

with the following DISD administrators/ Mr. William Morgan, Director of 

' " • ' / 

Personnel; Mr. E<Jward L. Cowens, Deputy Associate Superintendent - 

Personnel? and Dr. Ma^nuela Pruneda, Assistant Director of Personnel, 

■ / / 

These interviews were conducted for the purpose of verifying the 
adherence of affirmative action procedures in the areas of recruitment 

1 / ■ / 

and employment oi: new teachers and hew administrators. During these A 
sessions district policies and practices regarding the recruitment and\ 
assignment of personnel were also discussed. 

During the March 28, 1980 interview sessions the Auditor verified the 
of the districts? college and universi/4y recruiting pro- 



comprehensiveness 



iir ^eo 



gram by examining| copies of their geographic recruitment schedules and 
travel reimbursement forms. A total of twenty-three (23) institutions of 
higher learning was visited by one, oA more members of the Dallas Independent 



\ I 
Department of Personnel. Within the! state of Texas, a 

sities was visjited by DISD recruiters 



^Sthool District's 

I total of nine (9) pol leges and/or un r i^i 
In addition to rec:|:uiting efforts wjl* .j.n\the state, {Personnel interviewers 
traveled to Colora<io, Arizona, New Mexico; Washington, Arkansas, Michigan, 



Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Indiana, Louisiana, and Iowa to find qualified 

^ \ 
teachers. Approximately 21 colleges and universities were visited within 

the eleven-state area. Recruiting efforts included three new states 

(Colorado, Washington and Arizona) during the\ 1979pl980 academic year. In 
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all, approximately 1,500 prospective teachers were interviewed during the 
1979-1980 recruiting period. 

Additional efforts to recruit minority applicants included the use 
of brief radio announcements over approximately twenty (20) different 
stations (three more stations than those used the previous year) and re- 
cruiting advertisements which appeared in twenty-one (21) separate news- 
i 

papers (six more papers than those appearing in the 1979-1980 operational 
year) throughout the state of Texas and included the dates and locations of 
interview centers for minority applicants. The Dallas Independent School 
District also belongs to the Massachusetts Educational Recruiting Consortixim 
(MERC) , which circulates information concerning minority teacher and admin- 
istrator openings as well as interview schedules for interested applicants 
throughout the entire New England region. 

A slide-tape presentation, updated during the 1978-1979 academic year, 
entitled "We've Got What You Want," accompanied by an updated brochure 
stressing the multicultural composition of the Dallas Independent School 
District, was circulated for viewing throughout Texas and in Boston, Massachu- 
setts at the annual MERC convention. In several Texas ^cities such as Corpus 
Christi, Kingsville, Midland, Odessa, El Paso, Harlingen, Laredo and Del Rio, 
space in motels was rented by personnel interviewers to facilitate the 
recruitment of prospective teachers who found it inconvenient to attend 
designated interview centers at local university and college campures. The 
overall cost of recruiting efforts for qualified applicants during the 1979- 
1980 recruiting season amounted to $24,834.54. 
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The number of newly employed teachers by the Dallas Independent 
School District was reported as being 577 in the Deceiriber 15, 1979 report. 
By ethnicity, the report stated that there were 427 Anglo teachers (74%) , 

92 Black teachers (16%), 58 Hispanic teachers (10%). No administrators 

i 

were employed during this reporting period. In an effort to verify the 
data reported to the Court, the Auditor requested Mr. William Morgan, Dir- 
ector of Personnel, to provide a copy of the computer printout containing 
the names, ethnicity, and campus assignments of those newly employed teachers 
and administrators who were included in the data presented to the Court on 
December 15, 1979. Close examination of the computerized printout as com- 
pared to the figures in the December report yielded no discrepancy between 
the two sets of data. 

Verification of newly hired teachers and administrators, by ethnicity, 
as reported to the Court in the April 15, 1980 report was obtained. 
The verification of these figures was accomplished through an interview by the 
Auditor with Mr. William Morgan. A second verification of employment figures 
was accomplished by means of a computerized list of newly hired teachers (208) 
and administrators (0) , by ethnicity. 

In an interview on May 23, 1980 with Mr. Edward L. Cowens, Deputy Asso- 

\ ■■ 

ciate Superintendent-Personnel , the Auditor was informed that assignment 
practices are made in accordance with the Singleton case. However, if needs 
arise whereby the staffing of minority teachers becomes necessary for the 
overall enrichment of the educational program of the school, the Dahlias 
Independent School District exercises its discretion to assign minority 
teachers at variance with the percentages established by Singleton . Mr. 



^1 ^ 



Cowens also stated that teacher-selection "screening" procedures for the 
1979-1980 operational year included the use of both the Wesman Classifica- 
tion Test and the Personnel Services Test (a test recently developed by 
DISD's Research and Development Component). Use of the National Teachers 
Examination as an index for employment is no lon^l»«aX'crnFideration. Test 
scores, along with interviews, college transcripts and other relevant data 
are used as the primary basis for teacher selection and subsequent employ- 
ment in the DISD. 



\ 
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8. The current status of capital outlay pre jec. ? allocation oi: 
bond issue funds in relation to the priorities and programs 
established by this order. 

For the Deceinber 15, 1979 and April IS, 1980 reports to the Court 
the DISD elected to follow a different reporting format than had been used 
in previous years in reporting capital outlay projects. In other portions 
of the Court reports in previous years, the term **status" was interpreted 
by the district to be a mere listing of programs or projects withoyt 
further comment. Apparently the same definition has now applied to the 
capital outlay ^question as well. The term "current status" was followed by 
a listing of projects and with dates each "was commenced" or "completed" in 
both the December 15, 1979 and April 15, 1980 reports to the Court. The 
projects listed were those authorized by the Court Order of September 23, 
1976 and the December 11 / 1976 bond issue, a further descriptor was a state- 
ment which alluded to the "...current status of projects which commenced work 
since the last report ^to the Court." No further information was ^provided ; 
even the source of authorization for the projects and the amount of monies 
allocated for each were omitted. 

The DISD elected to report such bare data that little interpretation 
is possible. The Court would be better informed if each listed project would 
be followed by a description of what was to be accomplished, how much of the 
project has been completed, how much work was yet to be done for those not 
completed, how much money was allocated for each project, cost over-runs for 
any project where such would apply, anticipated dates for completion of pro- 
jects yet unfinished, and an explanation of any problems encountered with 
each project. In previous years the Auditor gathered some of the aforementioned 
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information to serve as additional data to the Court and to serve as a 
model for information needed by the Court; however, the district did not 
elect to follow the example. 

Personnel changes have occurred in some divisions and departments 
where capital outlay information is generated. Members of the audit team 
attempted on several occasions to locate sources for additional informa- 
tion to facilitate interpretation of information in the Court reports. A 
report called "DISD School Improvement Program Construction Progress Report 
Chart, May 19, 1980" was provided by Mr. Paul Arnold, Jr. The report was a 
partial list of the projects listed in the Court report. Each project 
assignment provided the date the project was started, contract completion 
^date, the percent of the project which should be completed, the percent of 
the project which had actually been completed, and the estimated completion 
date. Absent from the report was any financial information about each pro- 
ject. ^Terms such as "renovation", "new construction", and "additions" w^x'e 
included for some . projects. Further inquiry revealed that "renovation" 

could include minor changes costing as little as $500.00 to major renovation 

1 ■ • ... 

costing thousands of dollars. 

The Auditor believes that capital outlay information contained in both 
the December 15, 1979 and April 15, 1980 reports to the Court does not Ineet 
the intent of the phrasing of question eight (8) on page twenty (20) of 
the Court Order which implies a progress report showing status in relation 
to time and other factors previously mentioned in this section of the audit 
report and in audit reports of previous years.. 
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9. The results of the annual standardized achievement tests program 
by school, grade (grades 2, 4, 6, 8, 9 and 12) , and ethnicity. 

The results of the district's system-wide spring 1979 administration 
of achievement tests, reported by subdistrict, school, grade, sex and 
ethnicity were included in the Appendix D of the December 1979 DISD report 
to the. Court. .Student test results, presented to the Court in this format 
onlyT* provide no accurate source for comparison of student growth froi^^ 
previous years nor any index for accountability and correlation purposes. 

The Court is referred to page 3 of the June 15, 1979 Audit Report. 

J 

Th3 following paraigraph is quoted in its entirety from page 3: 

"The test data that were reported in this year's district compliance 
report to the Court were included in the December 15, 1978 report. 
The district'^wide achievement testing program was changed from fall 
administration to a spring administration in the school year 1977-78, 
shifting the testing originally expected in the fall of 1977 to the 
spring of 1978. Thus there was a lapse of over a year when no test 
results were available. Different tests with a different reporting \ 
format were introduced at this time. Because of the change of phase 
testing, the use of different tests, and a variation in the score 
reporting format, it is. not possible for the Auditor to utilize 
existing test data for the purpose of comparing average test per- 
formance year-to-year in the present ^Audit Report to the Court. 
The Auditor did not observe any effort by the district to implement 
appropriate statistical bridges in test reporting as included in 
RecomaaQp-dation 3 of the June 15, 1978 Audit Report." 

/ 
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Information recently provided the Auditor by the Research and 
Evaluation Department indicates the DISD is^fully aware of the statement 
quoted and of Recommendation 3 in the June 15, 1978 Audit Report. From 
this infoj-ination the Auditor h^s the understanding the Research and 
"Evaluation Department is moving to comply with the recommendation Implied 
in the 1979 Audit Report that statistical bridges and other procedures be 
developed so that the results from the annual standardized testing program 
can be compared in a meaningful fashion from one year to another. As yet 
these studies and procedures have not been completed. Therefore, the 
Auditor can make no interpretation of gain or lofes in test performance 
over the period covered by the Court Order, 

To repeat the statement of the problems, the DISD has not only changed 
testing phase from fall to spring; testing during the period of the Court 
Order but also the tests used ^o measure student achievement. Since results 
from different tests and from different test phases are usually not directly 
comparable, the district is urged to complete t-he r,cr ^ry statistical 
studies in order to be able to comply fully with the insert of the Court Orde 
that student test score data be assessed over tine for cmy gain3 or losses 
which may have occurred. - 

It is possible for the Auditor to comment on the accuracy of the 
scoring and reporting processes for the spring 1979 testing, even though 
individual student test answer sheets had been destroyed by the time the 
Auditor was ready to verify the test results reported to the Court 'in 
Appendix D of Ipie DISD December 1979 repoirt. Since the Auditor was unable 

to verify the accuracy of the original source documents (test answer 

■ ■ . . . 
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sheets) , it 'was decided to verify the scoring 2md reporting process. To 
facilitate this effort, the Auditor asked Mr. Richard Mallett, Senior 
Analyst fQJ^ Test Processing, to verify test scoring and reporting pro-- 
cedures on May 21, 1980. Test scorinSg and reporting procedures, using 
computer tape, were shown to be accurate. Since these procedures were 
accurate, it must therefore be assumed that test results presented to 
the Court are also accurate. 
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10. Efforts made by the DISD to implemervt the order of the Court in 
the following areas: 

(a) Parental Invalyement Efforts 

1 

1. In an interview with Ms. Sandra D. Malone, Deputy Associate 
Superintendent - Conununit>^ Relations, on May 5, 1980 the Auditor verified 
the existence and implementation of the Partners in Learning program. 

The program provides instructional materials for student-parent home use 
for students in grades K-3, ,4-6 and 7-8. Primarily an instructional 
"packet" program, materials are used by adult volunteers in approximately 
53 learning centers to supplement regular classroom instruction in reading, 
writing and mathematics. This program is a coordinated effort to encourage 
the parent to assist the teacher in strengthening the basic skills of each 
student. The Advocate Program, formally JgncJwn ais Partners in Reading, is 
one such part 'of this districtwide effort to supplement regular classroom 
instruction . 

2. The Title I Parental Involvement Program is a program that involves 
the use of thirty-two (32) visiting teachers, thirteen (13) para-professional 
a variety of parent volunteers, and parent ombudsmen to provide direct assis- 
tance to Title I students and parents. Each educational center having 
Title I student enrollees has a Parent Advisory Council which is designed 

to facilitate home-school comm^unication and foster parent-teacher cooperation 
Monthly parent meetings are held at each Title I campus throughout the 
academic year. A total of two workshops is conducted which focus on the 
goals and objectives of the many aspects of Title I programs as well as 
the need for and suggested use of parental involvement in the instructional 
program. 



^ 3. . Originally a Title IV, Part C grant, the Parent Education 

\Project serves as the coordinating agent for some twenty-seven (27) 

\ 

p^arent-participating programs. Some such programs include Partners in 

a^arning, Education for Parenthood, and Sex Education. 

4. The Parent Materials and Informat^ion Center, located at Dunbar 
\ • . .... ' ■ ■ • .• 

Community Learning Center, i^^the focal point for project activities and 

houses a wide variety of books, films and an assortment of brochures for 

both parent and^bmmunity use. Through the Parent Programs, Coordinating 

Counci^, timely ^^pics of interest are presented at each monthly meeting. 

AgendasAare open and all interested "publics" are invited to participate 



in a free interchange of ideas. 

5. ,Additional dissemination efforts have been made by DISD personnel. 
For example, lx>th English and Spanish versions of the district's calendar 
of events l^ave been printed and distributed to parents. A brochure 
entitled "Example is the Best Precept - A Guide to Coimunity and Parent 
Involvement ^in the K-6 School," was disseminated to campus administrators, 
community special ists,"" and home-school coordinators. A film strip and 

tape presenta:tion, "Helping Your Child in Grades K-6"/ is available for 

\ ' / ' 

viewing to both parents and community members. 

*» 

(b) The Staff Development Program 

1. In an effort to develop the skills of school administrators and 
educational leaders within DISD, a Leadership Training Program exists. , 
Each school year, approximately twenty-fiv.e (25) applicants are selected 
to part^icip^te in training activities whi,ch qualifies them for an adminis- 
trative assignment within the district. Selected applicants must hold a 



naster's degree and have completed 'the majority of course work necessary • 
for a Texas administrator's certificate. Every leadership trainee is re- 
quired to successfully complete a four (4) phase program. Phase one , the 
recruitment and selection phase, concentrates on screening and interviewing 
prospective candidates. Phase two focuses on classroom instruction and 
seminars in urban administration conducted by three area luiiversities. The 
third phase of the program is a sximmer internship in an area appropriate 
to participants' career gcals. Phase four, a year-long internship, is then 
undertaken by the trainee in either a campus or central office setting. 

2. The Management Academy provides comprehensive inservice training 
programs for all campus-level administrators and those phase four interns 
participating in the ]^eadership Training Program. Located at North Dallas 
High School, the Academy is the central training area for all principals, 
assistant principals, deans of instruction and interns. Classroom instruc- 
tion, coordinated between DISD personnel and nine local colleges and 

\ 

universities, concentrates on two^-way communication techniques, problem 
solving, administrative theory and manageni^t techniques, and urban school 
organization problems. 

3. From July 31 through August 3, 1979, the annual DISD Administrators 
Conference was held at Skyline High School. Both general meeting and small 
workshop sessions focused on such topics as Texas Assessment of Basic Skills 
techniques and strategies for teaching reading, and inservice topics for 
campus workshops. School board policies and administrative regulations were 
also reviewed along with changes in DISD*s staf/ing organization. 
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4. An orientation conference was ' conducted for all teachers "new to 
the district during August 15 through 17, 1979. Approximately 450 new 
teachers participated in program activities that were designed to acquaint 
them with the baseline curriculiun, personnel services, staff deve'lopment 
requirements, discipline code and procedures, and student assessment 
instruipents . An entire day was devoted to the operational policies . 

4nd procedures indigenous to each particular campus, through building-level 
cluster conferences. ' * - 

5. and 6. DISD's Personnel ^partment ife primarily responsible for 
developing and conducting tjoth the JCSS^iike Dayfe and Personnel Development 
Courses for the district 's . professional employees. Both pr^rftms are de- 
signed 'to assist district personnel in meeting the state mandated 35 .hours 
of inservice 'training. VJhile the Job-Alike Days are largely teacher "share" 
sessions relating to teaching techniques and strategies "that worked". 
Personnel Development Courses primarily fall into three categories: 
practicums, conference/laboratories, and structured presentations. 

7. Early Release Days, seven in number, were conducted by the district 
during the 1979-1980 operational\ year. The, major thrust of these teacher- 
oriented "inservice days focuses on programs that directly related to local 
building concemt; and practices^ within each of the six siabdistricts. 

8. A total of four Teacher Education * Centers has been established 
for the purpose of providing both preservice and^ inservice programs to 
student teachers and regular teachers alike. Through the cooperative 
efforts of the DISD and local university personnel, inservice programs were 



conducted at each of the four centers: (1) Silberstein El ementary ' School, 
(2) Dunbar Elementary School, (3) Preston Hollow Elementary School, and 
(4) Hulcy Middle School. Inservice topics included the goals and objec- 
tives of competency-based teacher education, techniques and strategies 
for teaching students from multiple /cultural heritages, and the duties 
and responsibilities of supervising pre-prof essional teachers. Title I 
staff training was also conducted during the 1979-1980 academic year. 

9. Title I staff training, being comprehensive in scope consisted 
of regularly scheduled ^rkshop sessions (August 13 through 17, 1979) plus 
forty (40) additional hours of supplemental training for all Title I 
.teachers and aides. Program topics included demonstration teaching, 
student assessment techniques and the use of corrnriunity members and parents 
as instructional/resource personnels 

(c) Communications and Community Relations 

DISD has undertaken the following efforts to establish 
communication linkages and partnerships with community groups 
and organizations: _ ' 

1-7. The Dallas Independent School District implemented a comprehensive 



resourc^_ personnel were identifiecl and solicitedjto pro\Aide classroom 
presentations in their area of expertise to provide enrichment to regular 
classroom instruction. While approximately ^22 j^usiness, civic and 
community groups provided instructional servi terials\and volunteers 

\ 

to individual schools through the Adopt-A-Schoc .gram, the Learner Ad- 
vocate Project (LAP) supplied adult volunteers co serve as tutors in the 
basic skill area." on a one-to-one basis. ■ \ 

/ ^ ^ \ 

8, Reading is FUNddmentELl programs, si>onsored by some 102\ businesses, 
■religious and st rvice organizations, focused on the use of lay volunteers 



and donated resource materials to improve reading levels of individual 
Students. ^ ■ ' ' \ 

9. and 10. A vcide variety of business organizations throughout the 
jcommunity donated staff time, money and materials to support both the 
Youth Motivation and Jun J or Achievement programs. Community health volun- 
teers, approximately one hundred in number, w^o are either registered nurses 
or individuals who heve completed the Red Cross Training Program, provided 



medical assistance to students in approximately thirty (30) schijols 
one-half a day per week. 



for 



(d) Student Leadership Training Programs 

1. and 2. Leaders Interested ip the Future of Education (LIFE) is a 
student leadership program designed for total student involvement, stressing 
a positive working partnership between students, teachers, administrators 
and community members. The program is operational in all secondary schools 
and is conducted by campus facilitators who are responsible for student 
leadership seminars in the areas of group communications, decision making, 
j^roblem solving, human relations and parliamentary procedure. The success 
of the program is generally determined by the actions and accomplishments 
of individual students in accordance with goal-setting aspirations. Further 
more, LIFE helps foster unity withir. the schcol, provides a communications 
network at the building level, and enhances student cooperation. 

1 

3. and 4. A leadership course, entitled Contemporary Student Leader- 
ship Development, is offered at eleven district hiigh schools with a com- 
bined total of 582: 240 Anglo, 252 Black, 9. .spanic students participated 

which includes both SLD programs. The eleven high schools were: Bryan 

i 

Adams, Carter, Kimball, North Dallas, Pinkston, Samuells, Skyline, South Oak 

Cliff, Spruce, A. !^iace Tmith, and Sunset. 



for sponsors to share the results of successful projects and provided 
'3Ln opportunity for sponsors to critique program activities. A Newsgram 
was printed and distributed to leadership teams in each secondary school 
in an effort ,to further disseminate publicity regarding service projects 
and programs. 

(e) Safety and Security (including Due Process Procedures) 

DISD has established the following safety and security - 
procedures: 

An interview conducted on April 25, 1980 with Mr. Travis Johnson, 
Director of Transportation, confirmed that there were approximately 400 
buses with two-way radios and verified the presence of a radio and tele- 
phone communicaticns command post in operation at" the central school admin 

istration building. Moreover, the City of Dallas continued to install 

'* 

safety signals and the Dallas County School Transportation Office con- 

t, 

tinually monitored and maintained operating procedures with transportation 
vehicles. ^;lr. Johnson furthei^ verified that DISD's transportation depart- 
ment conducted investigations of all bus t\metable violations and service 
complaints.. As an additional safety feature, volunteer monitors rode 



of DISD students while on each attending campus when'^ requested. Both the 
Youth Action Center and the Office of School Security provided personnel, 
to monitor c:iily campus activities. Professional instructional personnel 
also monitored campus areas on a regular basis as part of contractual 
duties. Furthermore, the Office of Student Services provided a compre- 
hensive and up-to-rdate monitoring of student discipline and served as the 
interface agent between DISD and county and federal officials in an 
on-going ef^Jort to develop and implement alternative models of discipline 
and edcjcation for chronic offenders. 

No c ^lineation of Due Process procedures and policies, was presented 
to the Courv in either the December or April report. The Auditor notes, 
that the aSO reports ro the Court for both December and April .rely state 
thaCf '-'Due process procedures exist in the District." No definition of 
"Puc process" ^r of "'Due process proce'dures" has yet been made available 
CO tii.i Audi tor to use in wi independent determination of whether due process 
procedures are being fo^o^^^ in the district. 



THE PARENT - STUDENT ATTITUDINAL SURVEY 

The External Auditor sought to obtain some direct information about 
the effect of DISD school desegregation efforts as pei^ceived by the 
parents of some of the students_ involved. A short interview schedule 
was designed and utilized for interviews with a small sample of parents. 
The results of this sur»/ey , conducted during the lat£er part of May 1980, 
are presented in Table 6* 

The responsibility of the Auditor, under agreement jWith the Co\irt, 
was to select only 25 families for ■ interviews . The Auditor, concerned that 
this sample was too small, extended the efforts to reach a total of 
seventy-five families. A portion of this sample was selected randomly from 
among all schools visited; the remaindei^ was selected purposely to supple- 
ment, information obtained in interviews with students. 

Of the sample of seventy-five families, the audit team was unable 
ro contact or complete interviews with th^'rteen families. The results 
that follow, therefore, represent responses from sixt/-two parents — 
twenty-four ^mglo, nineteen Black and nineteen Hispanic... 

The survey, presented in questioi.-iaire format, was . nposed of 



parents interviewed indicated satisfaction with their child's educational 
progress (Item #1 of the Attitudinal Survey Questionnaire) and confirmed . 
that their child liked his/her school (#10) . Without exception, all 
parents had visited their child ' s school (#6). The great majority found 
that both the course offerings and curriculum were adequate (#8 aind #16) , 
as were the extracurricular offerings (#17) and their child's participation 
in such activities (#18). 

Highly positive reactions were also expressed with regard to parent 
satisfaction with the implementation of the desegretation plan (#2) , 
child's gain in multicultural knowledge (#3), and the adequacy of facilities 
(#9). A sizeable majority/ of p -s surveyed also indicated an awareness 
of the Majority to Minora L^' ?iog: am (#4). A slightly smaller majority of 
parents surveyed indica:*?^^ d'isegregation had resulted in an improved 

educa\^'. > • :l '^x inDsphere (#5). 

Fix *" antioi. to the question of improved cidministrative and teacher 
qualjly tae chilc^'s new school (#11 and #12) was mixed and approximately 
one-third of those interviewed said they did not know if a difference dxistj^d. 

Parents' reactions were more negative than positive with respect to 
the adeauacv of tr<::nsportation (#13) • Specific criticisms included over- 



school (#14). "Parents expressing an opinion witfi respect to severity 
of punishment at the child's new school vs. his old school were equally 
divided (#15) . 

Results of the Parent Attitudinal Survey also attest to the fact 
that a slight majority of the parents surveyed was active in parent 
organizations (#7). Reasons offered for lack of involvement included 
job and other commitments, small children at home and lack of trans- 
portation. ' 



TABLE 6 



PARENT ATTXTUDINAL SURVEY 



Re«pon«e by EthnlcJtV ToUl 





Grade 




Yes 






No 




lt)tal 


Total 


Mo 


Grand 


Ouestions 
X. Satisfaction with 


Level 
K-3 


A 

6 


B 
4 


Bigp^ 
6 


0 


1 


Bisp* 

X 


Vmm. 


PIO 


Answers 


Total 


education, progreis 


4-6 


8 


5 


7 


1 


4 














7-8 


1 


2 


2 


2 


0 


0 












9-12 


6 


2 


2 


0 


1 


0 


5X 


XX 


Q 


62 


2. Satisfaction with 


K-3 


3 


2 


4 


2 ■ 


2 


X 










desegregation 


•4-6 


5 


7 


8 


3 


1 


X 










implementation 


7-8 


0 


2 


2 


3 


0 


0 












9-12 


4 


3 


2 


2 


0 


0 


42 


X5 


c 


/ 62 


3. Multicultural knowledge 


K-3 


3 


4 


6 


3 


1 


X 










with desegregation 


4-6 


7 


6 


7 


1 


^ 3 


X 












7-8 


2 


2 


2 


0 


0 


0 












9-;2 


l_ 


2 


2 


3 


1 


0 


46 


}4 


2 


62 


4 , Awarenes5_of_mA-ior4^t-y- — 


3^ 


4 


4 


3 


1 


3 










to'ifiinority program 


4-6 


6 


7 


7 


3 


o2 


1 












7-8 


0 


2 


2 


3 


0 


0 












9rl2 


3 


2 


2 


3 


1 


0 


42 


20 


0 


62 


5. Imp- Dved educational 


K-3 


2 


4 


4 


3 


0 


0 










Atmosphere with 


4-6 


3 


4 


8 


4 


3 


0 










desegregation 


7-8 


2 


8 


2 


0 


1 


0 












9-12 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


38 


11 


13 


62 


6, Visitation to 


K-3 


6 


5 


7 


0 


0 


0 * 










new school 


4-6 


9 


9 


B 


. 0 


0 


0 












7-8 


3 


2 


2 


0 


0 


0 












9-12 


6 


3 


2 


0 


0 


0 


62 


0 


0 


62 


7. Active participation 


K-3 


4 


2 


6 


2 


3 


1 










in parent 


4-6 


6 


3 


5 


3 


6 


3 










organization 


7-8 


0 


1 


1 


1 


1 


2 












9-12 


*5 


1 


1' 


1 


2 


1 


35 


•'6 


1 


62 


8, Adequate course 


K-3 


6 


5 


7 


1 


0 


0 










off er ings 


4-6 


9 


7 


8 


0 


2 


0 












7-8 


1 


2 


1 


0 


0 


1 












9-12 


6 


2 


2 


1 


1 


0 


56 


6 


0 


62 


9. Adequate facilities 


K-3 


5 


4 


6 


1 


1 


0 












4-6 


7 


7 


5 


2 


1 


3 












7-« 


2 


1 


1 


0 


0 


1 












9-^12 


4 


1 


1 


2 


1 


1 


44 


13 


5 


62 



10, Child's satisfaction K^^O 6 5 7 0_ 0 0 



TABLE 6 (Con't.) 



14. 


F^wer\, discipline 


K-3 


3 


1 


2 


1 


1 


4 












probl^ilnis at new 
•chool 


o 


1 


4 


4 


c 

9 




1 












/— O 


2 


1 


0 


U 


1 


0 














O 1 "5 


3 


1 


2 




1 


0 






1 Q 
1 O 


62 


15. 


Milder punithnents 


K-3 


3 


1 


2 


2 


1 


4 












at new school 


4-6 


3 


2 


3 


3 


3 


1 














7-8 


0 


1 


0 


0 


1 


0 














9-12 


3 


1 


1 


3 


2 


0 


20 


20 


22 


62 






















• 






16. 


Adequate curriculum 


K-3 


6 


5 


7 


0 


0 


0 














4-6 


8 


7 


8 




2— 


0 














7-B 


0 


2 


1 


0 


0 


1 














9-12 




3 . 


1 


1 


0 


1 


53 


6 


3 


62 


17. 


Sufficient 


K-3 


6 


4 


5 


0 


0 


1 












extracurricular 


4-6 


7 


7 


6 


2 


1 


0 












offerings 


7-8 


0 


2 


1 


D 


0 


0 














9-12 


6 


2 


1 


0 


0 


1 


47 


5 


0 


62 


18. ' 


Child's 


K-3 


6 


4 


5 


0 


0 


1 












extrac^urricular 


4-6 


9 


6 


6 


0 


2 


1 












participation 


7-8 


0 


2 


2 


3 


0 


0 














9-12 


6 


3 


1 


0 


0 


1 


50 


8 


4 


62 



4 
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Appendix A 



Nfune of School_ 
Address 



Phone No . : 



Otserver 



SURVEY or D. 1. S. D. SCHOOLS 

(in compliance w^th Court Order 
CA-3-42i;-C Item XV sect; B2). 

Grade to 



Principal^ 



Sub-Distrir t 



Enroliment 



Date 



: tar her -£ luziert Ratio 



Analo % 



A, Teachi:-M Staff- 
Support Staff 
Students 



■ Comments 



I b .ATT 

: Adult-Student RatiO: 

Black % M-A \ Other % I'otal 



c-5e s 



ICorrjcs: te/ 
STAFF 



LIST OF STAFF 
Anglo Black_ 



Mexacan-Amer ican 



Other 



Pr inc ipal 

Intern Adrr.ir.' 
AsEt Principal 

Counselors 

Vocational Counselors 

Librarians 

Nurses 

Nurses Aide? 
Special Ed. Tearhers 
Vocaticnal Teachers (Bonus i 
Orchestra Teacher 
Classroor, Teachers 
Clasiroor Teachers (E 
Re^i^ trar 

Study Hal 1 Teacher s ^ 
Military Personnel 
Min. Found. Pros. Aide 
Aides m Lieu of Teacheri 
Other Teacher Aides 
Secretaries 
Library CierKS 
Attendance 



EVM.UAT3 0N ; 



D. 1 .S.D. Principal-Teftcher Confer«nce 

Comment B 



ASSIGNMENTS ; D.l.S.D, No. Principftl No. 

Comments ' i 

TRANSFER?: IN OUT 

Cominents 



:CRT: ri CAT I : A11 ' some ' special Teaching penr.it 

Consent £ 



1 

DEMILOPMENT i^I^A?; : Principal's Copy Implementation No. of times per year 

■* 

; Content 

. Comments ... . 



C0VNSEI;0P5 :■ Nc. of Students Counseled Requirement _Exit Entrance 



Magnets Career Developmeftt Centers ' Curriculum Transfers 

Majority-Minority Transfer Minority-Majority Transfer _^ ^ 

Comments 



J 



A. ATTENDANCE: Actual 



B. DISCIPLINE ; . 

Corporal Puni shment 
Counseling 
Parent Conferences" 
Sutpensions (1-3 days) 
Juvenile Court Referrals 
. Alternative Ed. Progrduns 
TMrd Part>' 



n _ STUDENTS 

December Report 

nc^ 1 o y ^ Black I 



M-A I Other t' Total 



EKLC 



Conunents 



Corr-.entE 



12 

-ConnentE 




and organizations: 
1-7- The Dallas Independent School District implemented a comprehensive 
community information network throughout the 1979-1980 school year- Community 
and Program Advisory committees met on a ^^onthly basis to facilitate school- 
community coiTfmunications regarding instructional goals and objectives. The 
Community Network for Public Education was organized for the purpose of 
coordinating the districtwide volunteer program which identified and repre- 
sented eight community sectors. In an effort to capitalize on specialized 
strengths of community members, the Special Program for Additional Resources 
of Knowledye (SPARK) was organized through the efforts of the Women * s Council 
of Dallies County. A SPARK coordinator was located at each campus, and local 




medical assistance to students in approximately thirty (30) sch»j)Ols for 

one-half a day per week. 

' i 

11. through 14. Coiranunityl School Action Centers and the distribt's 
publication "Update" served as information resources to both parents and 
interested community members. Tours of "special" campuses such as 
Vanguards, Academies, and Magnet High Schools were conducted for both local 

and out-of-state visitors. Instructional goals and objectives as well as 

1 

teaching m.aterials and correlated instructional strategies were explained 
and demonstrated to each visitor group. 



I 



73 



S4 



76 



ERIC 



r. STUPEN'T LCADERSHir 
TRAINING PPOGRAM 



Conunents 



Corj^ents 



Anglo B) ack 



M'A Other 

1 



Total 



Angle Black 



M-A 



Other 



A. - BA5ELINI SVBrLCTS 
Lan=ua=& Arts 
Social Studies 
Mather.a tics 
- Science 



l::. C'JBHICULUM 



K 1 2 3 4 5 6 " 8 9 10 11 12 
; J r-^ 



Grades 



Comnen t s 



86 



B. CAREER EDUCATION COURSES. 



Anglo 



Black 



M-A 



Other 



Total 



Induatrial Cooperative Training 
Diatributivc Education 
Vocational Offace Education 
Coop. Vocational Adv. Education 
Home Econcjwic Coop Education 
Health Occupation 
Cosmetology 

Pre- Drip loyment Child Care' 

Auto-Hechanics 

Ge sxal Contracting (CVA) 

Radio-TV* 



Comnjent 5, 



C. mZZ'slD'CkLZZtZ INSTRUCTION 
. How ur.plener.tea? 

ConuT»er.ts 



D. HONORS 



Analo 



Black 



M-A 



Other 



Total 



Cojiwentf 



t, rEDERA:.LY FUNDED rPROGRA.^.S 

E.S.E.A. TITLE I 
II 
III 
IV 
VI . 
VI 1 

Bilingual Heading 

Tutoring 
TITLE I Deaf Pro;ject 
Project KidB 
Career Education 

Comments . 



ERIC 



87 



F. M ULTl'Ct'LTl'RAl STLTIE? 
SI EJECTS. 



1 2 3 4 5 6 "7 B 9 10 U 12 GradgB 



Cornment s 



5tJ=cr.tE 
rarer.is 

Pare- r. t e 2 r.<^r I \' eme r.t. 
Parer.t AzJvccates 
Faier.t Aiv. Neeaei 



Black ^ 



Other ^ 



Comments 



Mexacar, Arerican Heritaae Center 
. Afro-Aniera car* Heritace Ce.-iter 
Ecological Center 
Ora* Lansuace I-ab 
Educational Tours 



YES 



-NO 



Comner.t s 



ERIC 



88 



IV rAC3I.IT3ES 



KEASl'RCHENT SCXL t 1. Encfllent 0 Non-Exiitent 

'. ' " 2. Good N.A. Hot Applicable 

3 . Adequate 

4 . In*deqaate Ob5EP\rER: 

5. Poor 



EXTERNAL FEATURES 







B. BUILDINGS 


1. General Appear Jiice 




1. 


General Appearance 


2. Land&capina 




2. 


Light 1 ng 


3. Sidewalks 




3. 


Br ickwor K 


4 . Pathways 




4. 


Woodwork 


I. Parkinr Area 




. 5. 


Trirvnings 


i. rencinz 




6 . 


Roof 1 nq 






7. 


Security 


8. Recreational Area 




8. 


Gutters 


9. Re-reat-ional Eqjipr^ent 




9. 


Drainage 


2 0. Sign posts 




.TO. 


Ducts-vent i lation 


i: . Secur i ty 






-exhaast 


K'. Garbage Receptf>cles 




11 . 


Safety 






12. 


Windows 



Kane of Otserver 



Date of Otservation 




IN-TERNAl FEATURES 



INTEPJO?. 


D. CLASSROO.M 


1. 


General Appearance 


1. 


General Appearance 


2. 


Light ing 


2. 


Lighting 


3 . 


Walls (painted) 


3. 


Safety 


4. 


Hallways 


4. 


Doors 


5. 


Lockers 


5. 


Identification Symbol s 


6. 


Off ices 


6. 


Security 


7. 


Garbage Receptacles 


7. 


Carpeting 


B. 


Dining Facili^ties 


B. 


Floors 


9. 


Doors 


9. 


waste Baskets 


IC. 


Drinking Fountains 


10. 


Windows ^ 


11. 


Space Allocation 


11. 


Ventilation 


12. 


Rest Roons 


12. 


Heating Cooling Systeir 


13. 


Plujnting 


13. 


Air Conditioning 


14. 


Heating SyEten* 


14. 


Electrical Outlets 


15. 


Electrical Systerr, 


15. 


Equipment -Mobile 


16. 


'Air Conditioning 




-Stationary 




Ventilation 


16. 


Chalkboard? 


ib! 


Stairways 


17. 


Notice/Poster Boards 


15. 


Balconie s 


IB. 


Cupboards 


20. 


Library 


19.. 


Bookshelves 


21. 


Notice/Poster Boards 


20. 


Chair's 


22. 


Furnishings 


21. 


Desks 


23. 


Storage Areas 


22. 


Space Allocation 


24. 


Fire Exits 


23. 


Storage Area 


25. 


Fire Extinguishers 


24. 


Fire Extinguishers 


2i. 


Gynmasiur^ (Male 4 Female) 







89 



100 



V. TRANSPORTATION 



ACTUAL 



nrrr.MHER REPORT 



IN 



OUT 



ERLC 



A. STUDENTS 

School 6 

VAnguardB 
Acader.ies 
Business Magnet 
Arts. 

Health Prcfessions 
' Transportation 



Black I 



Total 




Comments 



B. TRA.NrrEfi PROSRAV. 

(y.fl]orit> tc Minority) 

Schools 



Comments 



C. FACILITIES 

Type 7 2 Seater 
D. I . S.D. 
Mir.i- 



Comment £ 



90 



101 



VI, COMMUNITV PMrnClPVTlON 



ERIC 



PROGRAMS 

P.T.A. 
P.T.S.A. 
Adopt A Schoo; 
Athletic Uoofttttr 
Parent Advisory 
Vpiunteer 

Parentai Invoivement 

Tutors 

R. J .r. 



A ng } 9 I ^ Black I 



M-A I ^ Q\h»T I ^ 



Comment b 



GEKERAI 0E5E PVATI ONE 



Comments 



102 



'91 



AppvndiH It 



0tud«nta 



KNGI.0 



BU^CH KCXJCAN-AMIRICAN 



OTHEH 



TOTAL 



CERTinCATlON ; 

UNGUAGE DOMINANCE! 
MONOLINGUAL! 
NO. or' CLASSES: 
PROVISIONF FOR ESLj 



COMMENTS ! 



ALL 



JN PROCESii 



SPANISH 
SPANISH 
IN SPANISH 



TRANSITIONAL 
.ENGLISH 

IS ENGLISH 



MAINTENANCE 



ASSESSMENT AND EVAL'JATION 
ORAL ' WRITTEN DISD 



COMMERCIAL 



OTHEP 



COMMENTS : 



MATERIALS 
•n-pE: AUDIOVISUAL 



PROGRAMMED 



SUPPLEMENtARV 



COMMENTS : 



ANGLO 



BLACK MEXICAN-AMERICAN OTHER 



TOTAL 



Append Ik C 



dolias independent school disirici 
TEACHER EVALUATION 

CONFIDENTIAL 
RECOMMENDATION OF PRINCIPAL , 

. . Tnc U j.h;" !• sUsKtr^slullv lulfiliinp ihc m^injv*i!onjI coals as e»Niabhshed b) Board approved cumcuiun. u;*' j 
Tpeei:n; ihi Piofessiond! evpevijuon^ a* de^cntvd m ihts documeni, and recommended for coniinje* 
tfmpio) ment ^, 

^ Thv lej.-her's vucces^ ir. aiThicvin^^ ihe msiruLiional poaU of Ihe Distnci. and^or meennp Ihc Proie*M.>'-.j 
, e\pe.*'.j!. >nr a* outlined in thi^ documeni marginal Continued emplovmeni in comingent upon >uCse**:- • 
fulfihinj !ho requirchenis^ouilined ' Xppendi^'e" he aitachcd \v ihi** document and shall contain pres^Tp: . . 
remedif* i v ihi corrt'ciion of perionrun^r deficiencies a^ deierrnined bs the pnncipal 'eNaluatior teaT 

^ The lejche: i^ un^Uvce^^ful ir. jchiev in^' the in^iajciionjl ct^aN of the DiMnct and 'or the Professional expecij'.K^n* 
as outlined m thi^ documen: and therefore' recommended for di>mi»al 



TEACHER S STATEMENT: 

A formaf conlVrence ua^ held on tdaier uith m\ pnncipal 

■ 1 acknouledi:o that ejch of the ProfesMonjI charjctensucs and in^iruciionaf performance^ liMed uiihin uas discu^^sed anJ 
thai specifu NUCceMion^ u ere re. ommended I under^iand that m> Mcnaiure bclou doc> not nece*i»»ani> mean (ha: I acre; 
uiih the evaluation T aUo understand iha: I have Ihe nchi to discuss mv sutu> vMth the Assistant Supcnniendeni — 
Personnel of the DjIIj* Independent Schv>ol Di^tnwM 

Signed vi^mment- arc atij^heJ ^> pnncipj! and teacher 

D^\s Tejchcr's Sicnaturf _ — 



Scho.'! Icjcher's Social Secunt> 

Print tpii' ^ StcruiruTi ^ . 

Tcachinj: Assicnmcri! - .... 

Number of vcar^ of service includinc this veai. in this schtxil — 



Cuneni \cars of ser\ice. including ihis year, m Ihe Dallas Independent School Disinci 

Toul ycar\ of serv ice in the leachinp profession — — 

Comments .. .. — - 



93 



id)er, 



I. PROFESSIONAL EVALUATION FORM 

. School — 



i PROFESSIONAL 



A The icacher m*iin!jin>* 4 coniinuou^ efh^n iv» jwhiese profe^MonjI 
'improNcmeni. aiiiiudcv and wonduvi Mnv. ihc icjchcr t>hNcr\CN 
profc^^ionj* tfihuN, v^orkv w'oopcrjii^c Is uith the entire Matt, 
seek'*, shdrev and reNpecl^ idcj** of other>. refrain^ from 
rcNealin^^ w-onfidentidl mformdiion repiirdmi: pupiK and their 
familie'* 

B The leacher suppons esiabhshcd adminisiratiNe poIicieN and 
direcihes. ajid performv all required school routine^ and 
responsibibiies on time 

C The ieacher*> ahsenceN are minim*^! and do noi M^niru*anil> 
impede the ledmini: progress oi siudeniv 



D The leacher i> conMsienils fair and impanial. praise and cniicism 
are based on fact, all cniicism is cons!nJCli^e. individual pupils 
are not e xcessi\el> cniicized. the leacher a\ oids cnticism hich 
ma\ result in an> embarrassment 

E The leacher sets an example of. and encourages, socially 
acceptable beha\ior \c p . dress, correct usage of spcechV and 
manner), which results in an educational climate free of 
disruption 

F The leacher mair\iains an atmosphere conducive to freedom of 
thought anfl creative expression, and shous respect for pupil 
opinions and suggestion^ He^She alsi> foster^ a positive 
seIf-o>nwepi in each pupil 

C The leacher demonstrate^ and communlcate^ a vital interest in 
^and understanding of each pupiTv social, emotional. phvMwjI. 
and intellectual growth 



c 

i 



3 
5 



3 



□ □ 



□ □ □-. 



□ • □ D 




ERIC 
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1 



in 



H Cltfcirwm m«n»(icmcnt iv (irderl,> and hg^ntfuhkc. «n(l given □ □ 
ftidmr of irudeni Knov^ ledge of teacher cHpecutloni for 

rouilnes and cUsNroom privedurt The teacher renolvei hchav lor 

problems v^iih minimal^livrupnoni lo ihe learning climate arut 

creates a teaching' environment conducive lo learning „ 

I The teacher's ii^ndiiion of health enahlc> the tc4chcr lo achieve □ □ Q„ 
the inMru%tK>nal piuK of the Distnci 

I The ltf4^'hiM estuhlixht'* and ^onJiKiv .1 n> xU-r^i omirnunuaih>n lI^ Zj 3 
uhereir. ih^' pwirenh an ahlc U' mierprci ihe penoJu pru^Mi-ss 

repon^ in lyrniN oi ^ourw: ^^mN Niudeni le\el o\ achie\emeni i>i ^ 

these ijoah reasons for siuJeni achiescmeni, onJ means for 

coniinued pro^^ress 



II. INSTRUCTIONAL EVALUATION RATING 

A Appraisal of Original or Modified Goal> 
iDevemhe* «»: j vwhvn)! \ejr' 



B Anainmeni of OriLMnjI or MiKiified GvuN D D CI 

t March }\ of j schiH>^ scan '* 
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Ruromm^ndtfit Ar^Jiiii for Coal nuv^^lopuMnl 























1*' 










*• 


- 





























Exceptional Professional Acconpl i shrents 
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Appciul IK 



DALLAS INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT 
SELECTION OF PRINCIPALS 

The initial etep in the selection of school ddmini itrator^ is tt 
invite all interested personnel to take the Leadership Trainin^i 
prpgTan^:/ Examination which is given annually, A cppy of this aj - 
plicatio'n form is enclosed. The Leadership Training Program is^ 
divided, in four phases. Enclosed is a copy of the Leadership 
Trainin^ Pro^ran^ Handbook^ which describes the purposes of the 
program, ^the' criteria of selection, and description, of -the four 
phases of the program,' The personnel who successfully complete 
this program are interviewed by the Assistant Superintendents- 
Operations, the Assistant Superintendent-^ast Oak Cliffy and th<p 
Gener.al Superintendent of Schools. Personnel sare assigned by 
the General Superintendent according to the vacancies w>M.c^4;^ exist 
at th^ tjime of selection. 

principals, Assistant Principals, Resotarce Administrators, and 
Interns are evaluated "according to the procedures as'outlined 
in the enclosed Administrators Prof essiJonal Evaluation booklet. 
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AFPLZOITZGN TOUi JOB. THE 
tEAOOlSHZr TRAZNZiKC ntOCIAM 
1978 - 1979 
(Fl««9t Cjpt or prist) 



UdxM 



TelcphenfH 



Tftlt^ie?^^ -School 

^ 8tx: M F Btlfhc 

KthanU (hiiin lUritAl Status 



Vtlsht 



Social Security Nuabcr 



A rtetot photograph 
t bt attiiehtd htrc 



DALIAS EXPERIENCE 



Poiltlpn 


School 


PrinclDAl 


\ Sublccts TauKht 


Years 










































OUTSIDE EXPERIENCE 


Position 


School 


Cltv 


Supcrlnctndenc • | Years 



























COLLEGES ATTDCDED AND DECREES REC 


EIVED 


Colltffe ^nd Location 


Yrs« Attended 


Dates 


Decrees Received 


















" ■ '. 








c 

1 









State of Texas Certification rj Teadhers O Adninistratcrs Supervisors Counselors 

Present Assignment: School Subject . - ' 

Position to vh.ich you aspire ' 



0111 you be available during the cocolng suooer months? 

Rave you ever taken the Adniinlstratlve -Supervisory Exam? 
and vhere is the score on file? 



If eo what date 



iave you ever taken the National Teachers Exas (Conaons)? 
Mid vhere is the score on file? \ 



If eo what date 



^Itaee enclose a check for $7.00 payable to the Dallas Independent School Oletrlct to cover cLe 
•oet of^eot^ examinations » 

■OTE: 

Director - Kenegement Academy (two copies) Box 45 ^ 



_luildljii-Prtiietpairione copy) 
Ketaio file copy 
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Appendix E 



ATTITUDINAL SURVEY QUESTIONNAIRE 
ETS AUDIT - SPRING 1979 

Date 

Nane Address 



P ho n e Ethnicity 



Subdistrict Student Grade Level 

Schocl Transferred From 



Kind of School: Check one. K-3 ( ); 4-5-6 {); 7-6 ( ); 

9-12 ( ); Academy ( ); Vanguard ( ) 

School Transferred To 



Kind of School: Check one. K-3 ( ); 4-5-6 ( ); 7-8 { ); 

9-12 ( ); Academy ( ); ^Vanguard ) 
Magnet ( ) 

1/ Are you as a parent 'satisfied with your child's education progress 
r.. at his school? Yes No 

If not, whv not? 



2. , Do ycu feel that the desegregation plan is working as well as it 

should be? Yes No 

If not, why not? ^ 

3. Do you think that your child has benefitted in learning more about 
other ethnic groups through this desegration 'plan? 

Yes NO 

4. Are you aware of the majority to minority movement currently going 
on within the school district? Yes No 

5. Do you think the gemeral educational atmosphere is better now than 
it was before the desegregation plan began? 

Yes ' NO ^ 

If not, why not? -^^.^^ 



6. Have you visited your child's new school? Yes ^ No 

t' 

If not, why not? ^ 
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Are you active in parent organizations? Yes No 



If not, why not? 



Do you feel that there are enough courses being offered at 
^hild's school to meet his/her needs? Yes No 



If not, why not? 



Do you feel that the school buildings, grounds, equipment, etc. 
are adequate? Yes No ' ' 



.If not , why not? 



Does your child line the school that he/she is attending? 
Yes Ko 



Is the quality of teaching at the new school better than the 
quality of teaching at the old school? Yes No 



If not, why not? 



Is the quality of the adr.inistrat lor. at the new school better 
than the quality of adr.ini stra t ion at the old school? 
Yes No 



If net, why not? 



Are the transportation facilities adequate? Yes No 



If not, why not? 



Are there fewer discipline problems at the new school m con^pari- 
son to those discipline problems ar the old school? 
Yes No 



Are punishments less severe at the new school? Yes No 



Is the curriculum at the new school meeting your expectations and 
your child's needs? Yes No 



If not, why not? 



Are the extracurricular offerings at the school sufficient? 
Yes No 



If not, why not? 



Is your .child able to participate in these extracurricular 
offerings? Yes No 



If not, why not? 



Ill 



